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Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, photographed for The Register at 
a reception in Unitarian Headquarters, Boston, 15 months before his tragic death. 


‘...And Warned Us with His Death’ by AMBASSADOR JURAS SLAVIK 


Eyewitness Report from Czechoslovakia by 4. POWELL DAVIES 


Eyewitness Report from China by PRESTON SCHOYER 
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OPEN FORUM 


George Gilmore’s letter 
in the February issue is remarkable, | 
think, if only for its quotation from 
Emerson, “There will be a new Church. 


The Sage of Concord drew this state- 
ment from his mentor and philosophical 
love, Swedenborg, whose teaching con- 
cerning the true Christian religion cen- 
ters about it... . 


About 170 years ago students of the 
Prophet of the North recognized the 
inevitableness of a new church. With- 
drawing from other bodies, they even 
bound themselves together under the 
name, the New Church, and this small 
group has expanded as an organization 
to all parts of the world. 

If Unitarians would follow Emerson, 
as Mr. Gilmore hopes, even into the 
sources and impulses of what was his 
religious philosophy, there might still be 
differences in their viewpoint but not 


the divisions your correspondent 
regrets.—LESLIE MARSHALL, Paterson, 
News: 


Speaking out of 
the background of the English scene, the 
Unitarian social project must concern 
itself with the defense of liberty of 
speech and opinion. Movements toward 
a planned society are having the effect 
of protecting the economic freedom of 
the individual by means of the control 
of potential exploitation. Certainly, the 
serfdom brought about by the pressure 
of an uncontrolled capitalism upon both 
worker and consumer has been curtailed 
and limited through the maintaining of 
the policies of the present government. 
At the same time, the rise of fascist and 
near-fascist movements is having the ef- 
fect of threatening the free expression 
of democratic opinion. A period of 
economic crisis is being used in these 
circles in order to create an atmosphere 
of panic within which fascism can again 
rear its ugly head. 


From the legal and political angle, it 
would probably be an excellent project 
to ban these movements together with 
any attempt to spread racial hatred and 
disharmony. But, as a specific Unitar- 
ian project, I would suggest that there 
is need for a social action which goes 
beyond this point. Unitarianism in Eng- 
land needs a social policy which sets out 
to protect the democratic rights of free 
individuals within a planned society. 
This would involve the protection of 
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freedom of thought and speech, the op- 
posing of every politico-social manifesta- 
tion which is redolent of fascist ideolo- 
gies and the opposition to racialism and 
anti-Semitism of any type. The pro- 
gram needs to be summed up into a prac- 
tical attempt to secure reason as the 
weapon of political and social advance 


and toleration as the background within 


which it is exercised. It is just because 
the fascist refuses to grant these two 
essential axioms of a democracy that it 
is necessary to outlaw his creed and 
methods.—F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLE- 
wricHT, Manchester, England. 


I am a regular 
reader of The Christian Register but 
until last Sunday I had never been in a 
Unitarian Church. The nearest Unitar- 
ian Church to my home that I know 
anything about is in - - - - . J] have fora 
long time wanted to visit a Unitarian 
Church so last Sunday I traveled about 
two hundred miles to that city and 
visited the Unitarian Church. 


The church building was magnificent, 
the singing was beautiful, the preaching 
was inspiring but the hospitality was 
zero. No one spoke to me or in any 
way encouraged me to think I was wel- 
come. As discouraging as this was, I am 
still a Unitarian at heart and am 
still looking for the church where I will 
be welcome. 


Another thing I noticed in this church | 


was the congregation was 100 per cent 
white. Is it possible there are no mi- 
nority races in the city who can under- 
stand and appreciate the Unitarian fel- 
lowship? Or is this church like the or- 
thodox groups who don’t want members 
of minority races to contaminate their 
churches? . . . —H. L. BIAS, Huntington, 
W. Va. 


I vote for no 
more articles like “The Brotherhood of 
Fear” in the February issue. Unques- 
tionably its distribution among our 
Negro citizens would create no good will 
but would intensify ill will toward the 
white race. What happened 200 years 
ago in New York helps nothing in solv- 
ing our present problem. 

In Carl A. Seaward’s sermon, “Be- 
yond Tolerance to Good Will,” he says 
a caterer failed to practice the Golden 
Rule by employing colored waitresses to 
serve a banquet in a colored church. 
The caterer had probably seen a picket’s 
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sign somewhere with the slogan “Buy 
where you clerk” and reasoned _there- 
from what would be most acceptable to 
his customer. Instead of being criticized 
he should be commended for his contri- 
bution toward mutual understanding. He 
does our colored brethren a disservice 
in expressing his belief that they would 
have derived a particular satisfaction in 
being waited on by white help... . 

: —HARRY BIERMA, 
Member National Committee on Legis- 
lation and Its Administration, .United 
Spanish War Veterans, Chicago. 


Why not, on the — 
cover, emphasize “Unitarian,” and 
subdue both “Christian” and “Register” 
until they finally fade out and “The 
Unitarian” becomes the name of the 
publication of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion? ... Unitarianism ought to include 
more than Christianity. 

—INA C. WISNER, Philadelphia. 
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; _ Democracy has become 


_ one of those vague confused terms which 


means different things to different peo- 


ple, largely because it is identified with 
certain imperfect attempts to establish it 


in political, economic and social fields. - 


When we identify democracy with its 
imperfect and sometimes perverted ex- 
pression as found in countries which call 
themselves democracies, we naturally are 
confused and often critical of it. I think 
of democracy as none of these things 

alone, but rather as an ideal, a spirit, an 
attitude of mind, a way of life. It is a 
faith—faith in the worth of the individ- 
ual, in the dignity of human personality, 
in the principle that every human being 
should have an opportunity to develop 
his creative ability and his personality 
to the full extent of his capacity within 
the limits of his environing conditions. 
It is faith in a society in which every 
individual shall be a person, in which 
all the natural resources as well as the 
abilities and achievements of its citizens 
shall be devoted to the common good, 
in which liberty and security, justice 
and peace for every one shall be the 
serious concern of all. It is faith in a 
society in which all men shall stand side 
by side in equal worth and real free- 
dom, each toiling and striving for the 
benefit of all. This to me is democracy— 
an ideal which may never be entirely 
achieved, but toward which we should 
all aim and for which we should all 
strive. 

Of course this ideal needs to be im- 
plemented and put into practice insofar 
as possible; therefore, democracy is also 
a method of achieving these aims, a 
technique in various fields of endeavor 
and in every phase of human life. I 
would mention a few of these fields, 
those which we most frequently associate 
with the word. For instance, we need 
to practice democracy in the political 
field, expressed in the form of representa- 
tive or parliamentary government, in 
which thé representatives are freely 
chosen by the people and freely dis- 
missed by them. It is government, not 
only by the consent of the people, but 
government by the will of the people 
through popularly chosen representa- 
tives. Political democracy should also 
guarantee our civil liberties, protect the 
rights of minorities, secure for all citi- 
zens equal and fair treatment in the en- 
forcement of law and many other things. 
_ We need democracy also in the fields 
of economics and industry, in which 
there should be no economic exploita- 
tion, in which each person would receive 
the full and just reward for his labors 
both manual and mental, in which each 
would receive from society the equiva- 

nt of what he contributes and in which 


each would be given full opportunity for _ 


the expression of his creative ability. 
In industry, democracy would see that 
employees as well as owners and man- 
agers of every industrial organization 


‘would be represented in the control of 


its business because they too are equally 
and in fact more vitally concerned. 


And then we speak of social democ- 


racy, in which inequalities of abilities - 


and aptitudes are recognized, but in 
which every contribution, however hum- 
ble, would be considered a necessary part 
of the community life, and all snobbish- 
ness based on birth or wealth or intel- 
lect would cease to exist. This especially 
involves racial equality, in which all 
racial groups would stand on an equal 
basis and would not be subject to dis- 
crimination in any sphere of life—polit- 
ical, economic or social. Differences 
would be recognized and welcomed 
without any feeling of inferiority, each 
person evaluated on the basis of his 
worth, regardless of racial origin. Social 
democracy would also include the 
equality of men and women in every 
phase of life with equal advantages of 
education, of employment, of achieve- 
ment, of political expression, and with 
equal moral standards. We need also 
democracy in religion and culture and 
education, in which every person would 
be free to practice whatever religion 
he chooses or no religion at all if he 
so chooses; in which every one would 
have an equal opportunity for the best 
type of education which suits his abil- 
ities and aptitudes; in which every one 
would have full opportunity to share the 
cultural and recreational advantages of 
the community... . 


I would proclaim, only in a far 
deeper sense, the cry of the French revo- 
lutionist, “Be my brother, or die.” 


—JOHN H. DIETRICH, Berkeley, Cal. 


I have read with 
interest and a bit of amusement the re- 
cent article by Joseph P. Draper as a 
“Rejoinder” to Fred I Cairns. Then I 
sought Mr. Cairn’s article. 


I found Mr. Cairn’s article to be 
moderate. He might have pointed out 
that the Popes have denounced capital- 
ism and that, therefore, the use by the 
NAM of articles and addresses by Catholic 
Priests and Cardinals is misleading, to 
say the least. I suspect that the NAM 
publishes such in Understanding to 
create the impression in the minds of the 
gullible clergy of this country that the 
church supports “free enterprise.” 

For some time I have been receiving 
Understanding and I have had an occa- 
sional opportunity to listen to spokes- 
men for the NAM. I find little in it which 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
will contribute to anyone’s understand- 
ing of current issues. Rather does it 
seem to be a dogmatic exposition of a 
“theology” which has long since lost any 
connection it may have had with extant 
Reality and with the cold facts of modern 
economics. 

Certainly the metaphysical view which 
the NAM seeks to further among the 
clergy has no relationship with any 
Christian theology and is a complete per- 
version of Biblical teaching about the 
nature of man, the nature of God and 
the nature of the universe. Any man who 
is at all serious about his church affilia- 
tion ought to face up to this fact of 
perversion. @ 

The appeal of capitalism to the selfish- 
ness of man can in no. wise be recon- 
ciled with the Judeo-Christian affirma- 
tion that man finds his greatest fulfill- 
ment in cooperation with others for the 
welfare of all, even when this con- 
flicts with his own self-interest. 

—ALAN B. PEABODY, 
Field Representative, Interseminary Di- 
vision, National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 


Two far-reaching steps 
must be taken if the cause of liberal 
religion is to attain anything like its 
maximum efficiency and strength. These 
are: 


l. Consolidation of the Unitarian 
and Universalist headquarters into 
a single organization under some 
such name as “The Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of America” 
or “American Association of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians.” 


2. Removal of the consolidated head- 
quarters from Boston’ to some 
more centrally located point, prob- 
ably Chicago. 

For years there has been a tendency 
on the part of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches to unite at the local 
level. At the present time there are 
between fifteen and twenty merged 
churches of this character. Most of 
these federations were formed in order 
to keep one or both of the component 
congregations from closing its doors or 
ceasing to function because of some 
insurmountable obstacle. 

Such a situation has not yet arrived 
at either 16 or 25 Beacon Street, but 
there are unmistakable signs of hand- 
writing on the wall. One of these is the 
too frequent budget deficits on both 
sides of the street, and another is the 
duplication .of effort and expense neces- 
sary to maintain two overhead organiza- 
tions. One board of trustees, one chief 
executive, one treasurer, and one office 
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‘not as 


staff (perhaps slightly. larger than 
either of the two present ones but 
large as both combined) 
could administer the affairs of a com- 
bined denomination just as efficiently 
and almost twice as economically as 
the two are now doing. 


As additional evidence of the fact 


-that Unitarians and Universalists are 


proclaiming the same message, more 
than 150 ministers already enjoy the 
fellowship of both denominations. Many 
individuals have long considered them- 
selves as belonging interchangeably to 
both groups, but unfortunately many 
others have been misled into a spirit 
of divided partisanship under the guise 
of loyalty. This has made itself a 
handicap to many federated churches, 
which in turn has weakened the posi- 
tion of liberal religion both locally and 
nationally, and while an organic union 
at the top level would not automatically 
cure this condition, it would help to 
lessen it. 


Not only would the money be saved 
by the consolidation be available for 
furthering the liberal message, but some 
of the most talented personnel in the 
combined organization would be re- 
leased from administrative duties for 
work in the field, where their efforts are 
most needed. 


A combination of the two national or- 
ganizations at the top would not in any 
way force, or even suggest, a union of 
any two local churches unless their con- 
stituents initiated it. As a matter of fact, 
there are scarcely a dozen communities 
outside New England where Unitarian 
and Universalist churches exist side by 
side. . . . Steps such as these would also 


tend to increase confidence in our church ° 


leadership on the part of both our own 
constituents and outsiders. We often 
see evidence of people who should be in 
our churches joining or staying in 
others, and one of the reasons is that 
they do not have confidence in our lead- 
ership as“being in tune with the times. 
Such action as the two steps herein pro- 
posed would be forthright enough to 
show that here is a group of people who 
are not bound to tradition, but are suf- 
ficiently wide awake to see what is going 
on in the world and keep a step ahead 
of the times, instead of surrendering to 
forces beyond their control. 


—RUFUS B. McCALL, Atlanta. 


In this country 
there are three great branches of totalism 
—that cult which aspires to total control. 
The branches are: First, the great or- 
ganization which has abundantly evi- 
denced, through all its long history, its 
fervid desire to control all men, body 


however 
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and soul, here and hereafter: the Roman 


Catholic Church. Second, that compara- 
tively recent organizational movement 
daily showing by the increasing refine- 
ments of its exactions and regulations 
what it will surely do unless held in 
check by the good sense of the peoples 
involved: the labor union movement. 
Third, that miscegenated spawn of 
rationality and sadism: Communism. 


In any country it should be strain 
enough to combat the totalism of any 
one of these branches; but here, in the 
United States, we have to combat all 
three at once. Two of the branches of 
totalism are active foes of personal 
liberty; and the Catholic Church con- 
tinually presses upon us, as Lake Mead, 
placid, continually presses 
against the confining dam. Any people 
who can maintain themselves against 
three such great opponents of their liber- 
ties must be, indeed, devoted to liberty. 
They must, also, resolve the present con- 
fusion, and see clearly who are the 
totalists opposed to personal liberty. .. . 

Communal order, the result of the 
habit of self-restraint originally en- 
forced, is the basis of civilization. Any 
breakdown of communal order is a local 
denial of the civilized spirit. As the 
history of man shows his aptitude and 
desire for civilization, any opposition 
must be regarded as of no more per- 
manent importance than ‘stones in a 
brook. Let, then, those peoples who 
aspire to liberty bounded by the equal 
liberty of others, to rights bounded by 
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This well-known and widely quoted 
story, a part of Dostoevsky’s greatest 
novel, The Brothers Karamazov, viv- 
idly states mankind’s unending dilem- 
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higher good? Which brings more happi- 
ness? With the dramatic symbolism of 
a parable it reveals the true meaning 
of freedom and formulates the personal 
challenge underlying the religious, social, 
economic, and political conflicts of our 
time. An interpretative essay by Wil- | 
liam Hubben for this Haddam House 
edition, the first in the United States, — 
points out some of the story’s import — 
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others’ equal rights, to opportunities off- 
set by equal duties, highly resolve that, 
as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Goddess of Liberty, abjuring 
totalism. Thus shall they become fully 
civilized. 
BURDETTE K. MARVIN, Riverside, Cal. 
We hear so much 
about Russian “expansion”: what ex- 
pansion? The Soviet Union today oc- 
cupies an area 85,000 square miles LEss 
than did Czarist Russia. The oft-dis- 
covered plot to “divide up the world”— 
does it fit the known facts? Is it not 
true that the Red Army could easily 
have over-run all of Finland in the clos- 
ing stages of the war? Is it not true 
that the Red Army could have moved in- 
to Greece following its successful Balkan 
campaign, and that during that same 
campaign a legitimate excuse could have 
been found for seizing control of the 
Dardanelles? .... 

And even if it is conceded that the 
countries of Eastern Europe pursue a 
policy of collaboration with the U. S. 
S. R., is that wrong? Do we not look 
forward to the time when all govern- 
ments will collaborate prior to forming 
one world government? Or would we 
prefer to see the world “Balkanized’’? 
In any case, do not many countries co- 
operate with us? Would you say that 
all the countries in the “dollar orbit” 
were “dominated” by Washington (or 
by Wall Street) or only that they “co- 
operate” with us? Why do we use dif- 
ferent words? . 

I have taken a scholar’s interest in 
he Soviet experiment for many years. I 
aave yet to find any indication from the 
ime of the repudiation of Trotsky’s 
eadership to the present day that the 
eaders of the Soviet Union have ever 
-onsidered sovietizing the rest of the 
world by force. . 

With American naval forces in the 
Mediterranean and in the China Sea, 
with American military forces in Greece, 
furkey, Iran, Libya, Japan, China 
<orea, the Philippines, we talk about 
he menace of Soviet expansionism! . . 

1948 will probably be the rendez- 
ous with destiny as far as our planet 
s concerned. Before another twelve 
nonths is past, it may be impossible 
o have any reading matter published 
hat conflicts with the plans of the 
state or War Departments; for any time 
o be purchased on the air, or any hall to 
e hired ae exieting we not har- 
nonizing wi tate-War Department 
ans will be burned. We shall be busy 
‘saving democracy.”. . .— ROBERT 
I Glendale, Cal. 


-. . .As to Czechoslovakia, 
the conspiracy (which was a very real 
and definite conspiracy) was directed 
toward the exclusion of the facts con- 
cerning Russia—and every state friendly 
to Russia. In fact, therefore, the Iron 
Curtain which pretends to be an exclu- 
sion by Russia, is in fact a deliberate 
attempt to prevent the outer world from 
knowing the amazing thing which 
Russia is doing. What, therefore, do we 
actually know about the recent doings 
in, say, Prague? 

The present government of the United 
States is deliberately engaged in support- 
ing by military aid every despotism in 
the world. The Greek guerrillas are 
fighting, as their ancestors fought at 
Thermopylae, against a government 
forced on them by British, and now by 
American, bayonets. The present king 
was a foreigner once driven out by the 
Greek people. . . —EDWARD M. WINS- 
TON, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Many thanks for 
publishing my letter of protest against 
red-baiting (January issue). According 
to prominent leaders, we are at present 
involved, without our consent, in the 
early stages of war with the Soviet 
Union. The shooting and bombing may 
start at any time.... 

Hundreds of millions of common peo- 
ple throughout Europe and Asia are 
standing erect: throwing off the rule of 
age-old despotisms. We liberals in 
America find ourselves involved with 
forces of reaction in a {utile effort to 
keep the backward people in servitude, 
and to destroy their new political insti- 
tutions; if necessary by use of the atomic 
bomb. 

Our sense of justice, of brotherhood 

and even of our own material interests 
has been perverted by false appeals to 
patriotism and nationalism and by a 
barrage of red-baiting propaganda. 
Must we follow the road to destruction 
under reactionary leadership, or can we 
in any way, regain a sense of justice and 
fair play? JOHN E. PERRY, Erie. 
NOTE: Mr. Perry apparently has chosen 
not to reply to the questions appended 
to his letter in the January issue. They 
read: “The staff finds it difficult to de- 
termine (a) Where does honest criticism 
of ‘reds’ leave off and dishonest ‘red- 
baiting’ begin? (b) Where does honest 
criticism of ‘democrats’ leave off and dis- 
honest ‘red-white-and-blue-baiting’ be- 
1 aS 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


DR. LEWIS A. ELDRIDGE, Jr., Great Neck, 
N. Y., sends a postcard in response 
to the editorial note that followed his 
letter in the February Register. In the 
letter he cancelled his subscription, say- 


A 


ing: “I do not care to read more of the 
red-baiting of A. Powell Davies and 
Donald Harrington . . .” but he com- 
mented favorably on other authors. The 
editorial comment was: “Clarification, 
please! Does Dr. Eldridge interpret 
‘freedom of the press’ to mean freedom 
of the Unitarian press only for Mrs. 
Pierce, Mrs. Gaeth and other Register 
contributors with whom he agrees. . . 
and the denial of freedom of expression 
to Dr. Davies, Mr. Harrington and other 
Register contributors with whom he dis- 
agrees?’ The doctor’s postal says: “I 
reply that you have a right to print Dr. 
A. P. Davies and Mr. D. Harrington just 
as I have to prefer The Churchman and 
Social Questions Bulletin.” 


MIRIAM V. STUDLEY, East Orange, N. J., 
reports: “The two issues foremost in the 
minds of thinking people in New Jersey 
right now are freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press—the first involved 
in the Wallace and Kingdon meetings, 
and the second in the banning of The 
Nation in the Newark high schools. 
Fully as important is the question of 
racial discrimination which has been 
attacked in our new state constitution 
and further brought to a head in the 
segregation policies of the National 
Guard, successfully opposed by Gover- 
nor Driscoll. I would be glad to see 
more discussion of these issues in The 
Christian Register.” 


CHARLES J. DUTTON, Agawam, Mass., 
writes: \ 

“It may surprise most Unitarians to 
know that from 1930 to 1933 Henry 
Wallace attended (occasionally) the Uni- 
tarian church in Des Moines, and, what 
is more, he headed, for a while, the 
adult discussion class of the church. . . .” 


¢. E. NIEHOUSMYER, Genoa, O., endorses 
Mrs. Moors’ letter in the February issue 
on Catholic-Protestant marriages, and 
condemns Mr. Lovely’s earlier article 
as “bunk.” 


REY. CHARLES DE VRIES, West Upton, 
Mass., recommends that Delos O’Brian’s 
article in The Christian Century, “Lost 
Religious Liberals,” be republished in 
The Register. A half-column summary 
appeared in the March Register. Mr. 
O’Brian told the readers of The Chris- 
tian Century that “lost” religious liberals 
control Unitarianism. He concluded: 
“There is need for the rest of us to know 
the circumstances of the lost liberals, 
lest their godlessness, their counterfeit 
affirmations and their confusion sprea 

and infect the real religious life of the 
land.” 


DR. EDWARD GREENE, Castile, N. Y.., 
and HELEN B. GILMAN, Worcester, have 
sent complimentary expressions to The 
Register. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN POTENTIAL 


THE NEWS of the political events of the past few weeks 
comes as an even greater shock to one who has spent the 
bulk of two summers in the brave little republic in the heart 
of Europe than it will to most who have just observed 
from a distance. One saw democracy unmistakably and 
sacrificially at work to restore health to a national being, 
wounded and debilitated by fiendish Nazi brutality. There 
appeared no doubt about the working together of all groups 
for one towering common cause. Even trained political 
analysts were impressed with the spectacle of a Communistic 
party seemingly motivated more by principles of national 
welfare than by loyalty to Marxist doctrine. Here was a 
new phenomenon that held promise of modifying the abso- 
lutism of the Kremlin. 

The hopes that Czechoslovakia would conclusively dem- 
onstrate the possibility of active cooperation by men of dif- 
ferent ideologies on the level of general well-being, are now 
dashed to the ground. The Communists have ruthlessly, 
Whether this is the result of 
pressure from Russia, or is merely the unveiling of real 
motives, hitherto carefully hidden, becomes an academic 
question with little practical significance. The blunt, un- 
lovely fact stands that the cause of human freedom has had 


and by might, seized power. 


another tragic setback, and that democracy in our western 
sense, which appeared to have a firm foot-hold, must again 
struggle for its very life. 

But those of us with any intimate knowledge of the people 
of Czechoslovakia and the fierce love of freedom that pulses 


in their blood, while heart-sick at the tragedy that has onc 
more come upon them, will not even now abandon hope. Th 
spirit of John Huss and Thomas Masaryk is far too activel 
alive in hosts of their descendants for them to accept for lons 
the imposition of a dictatorship that sets individual liberty a 
naught, and fetters the free play of human intelligence. No: 
are they impoverished in the matter of courage and ingenuity 
—as the Germans discovered to their bitter cost. | 

This people is too great, too fundamentally sincere in it 
avowed devotion to the large issues of freedom to be crushec 
by any man or group that seeks another goal. They have : 
social and political maturity, bought at heavy cost through 
out the centuries, which will make impossible the acceptanc 
of crude extremism, either of the right or of the left. 

Undoubtedly, there are dark days ahead for them—darl 
and suffering days when the martyrdom that has been on 
of the characteristics of Czechoslovak life will again be im 
posed and suffered. The imposition is a common experienc: 
over a great portion of the earth today. The acceptance ani 
suffering of it, as a bitter but necessary price to pay tha 
“life might be fair” unfortunately is not so wide-spread. I 
will however, without question, have its living witnesses in 
this land that, many of us are convinced, still possesses th 
potentialities of leading Europe into sanity and freedom. 


HERBERT HITCHEN 


Director of Department of World Churche. 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


THE TURMOIL OVER CIVIL RIGHTS 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL turmoil over Civil Rights has both its 
On the favorable 
side are the increasing signs that so many Americans are 
awakening to the stark fact that millions of their fellow citi- 


<ncouraging and disheartening aspects. 


zens are consistently and systematically denied rights guaran- 
teed to all of us by the Constitution of the United States, and 
that these Americans are willing and determined now to take 
effective action against this injustice. It is auspicious that 
the President of the United States and many leaders in both 
political parties are ready to face the issue and resolve it in 
favor of human rights. 

On the unhappy side of the picture is the demonstration 
of intolerance and reaction that the proposals have provoked 
on the part of many who oppose them. Some of the views 
publicly expressed by opponents of the Civil Rights program 
are shocking in their implications for the future of liberty. 
Our freedom can be no stronger against the encroachments 
of totalitarian practices than it is right here at home. If we 
are not willing to give practical effect to the Bill of Rights 
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in dealing with our own citizens, our democratic profession 
become ‘a sham and delusion in the eyes of the rest of th 
world. 

What is the controversy about? What are these right 
we would protect at home? They are simply the right t 
safety and security of the person against lawless violatio. 
and arbitrary arrest and punishment; the right to citizenshiy 
and its privileges without regard to race, color, creed or na 
tional origin, and the guarantee that all citizens shall be fre 
to exercise the rights of citizenship including the right t 
vote; the right to freedom of conscience and expression; an 
the right to equality of opportunity in such matters as em 
ployment, education, housing. health and recreation regard 
less of race, color, creed or national origin—the right 


‘ for which our forefathers fought bloody wars and suf 


fered torture and death. 

The Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Right 
has made a mighty contribution to clarification of the is 
sues. It is a great state document, a challenge to all that i 
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mean, ignoble and sordid in our society. It is an intelli- 
gent discussion of the dangers that threaten freedom in this 
country. And the dangers are real. Having been alerted to 
them we must act to ward them off. The Report must be 

followed by a program of legislation and administration 
_which makes its recommendations effective. 

The President’s courageous message to Congress demands 
action in line with the objectives of the Report. Every indi- 
cation points to the President’s determination to stand firm. 

In this he should have the active and vigorous support of all 
freedom-loving Americans. 

I cannot conceive that liberal churches can have any divi- 
sion on the fundamentals which the President’s Civil Rights 
program presents. 

detail to hamper our support of the basic program presented. 


Nor must we allow any differences on 


x 


We must make this program our own and further its objec- 
tives in every appropriate way. Here is an opportunity which 
we should be quick to take up; an opportunity to assume 
leadership in the formulation of public opinion. I urge that 
individually and as Unitarian Churches we put ourselves 
squarely on record. 

“Depend upon it,” said Edmund Burke, “that the lovers of 
freedom will be free.” How deep is our love of freedom? 
We answer that question individually, and as a nation, by 
our response to the Civil Right’s challenge. 

WENDELL BERGE, former Assistant Attorney 
General of U. S.; author of Cartels: Challenge 
to a Free World and Economic Freedom for 
the West; member of All Souls’ Church, Wash- 


ington. 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION AND THE FUTURE 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of the nation have been relieved of a 
serious threat to their integrity by the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the McCollum case. Ideally and tradi- 
tionally the public school has been a positive agent for 
democracy in that rich and poor, Jew and Gentile, the 
churched and the unchurched met at school on common 
ground during the formative years. The give and take of 
children in the classroom and on the athletic field helped 
them place adult divisions in proper perspective. But in 
recent years these divisions have been brought into the 
schools. Under heavy church pressure many public educa- 
tors have allowed sectarian religious classes to be carried 
on in the school buildings during. school hours or have 
supervised the release of children for classes in rooms pro- 
vided by the churches. By supervising and allowing these 
divisions they have put their cloak of approval around them 
and become active agents in creating division and fostering 
the spread of those religious bodies in a position to take 
advantage of the situation. The Supreme Court decision 
definitely makes such practices, when carried on in public 
schools during school hours, illegal. 

The McCollum case raised only this one main point. 
The question as to the legal status of the practice of dividing 
children and releasing them to the churches upon condition 
that they attend classes in religion still remains. The lone 
dissenting justice, Justice Reed, argues that the majority 
decision also prohibits this practice. There is much in the 
decision that reads as if the decision is as broad as this, 
‘thus going beyond the issue raised in the McCollum case, 
but it is not clear. This opens the way for further litigation 
on this point to reach the Supreme Court. When this is 
done ‘the meaning of the principle of separation of Church 
and State will be much clearer insofar as it relates to the 

ation of public schools. 
= But there are many more problems in this field to solve! 

meaning of the principle of separation of Church and 
must be made clear in the area of Roseral support of 


education. In recent years the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has blocked every effort of Congress to equalize 
or aid schoob districts unless that aid also goes to parochial 
and private schools as well as tax-supported public schools. 
Their blocking has been so successful that many Protestants 
have come to the place where they are willing to sell a 
principle down the river for any substantial appropriation. 
If the Supreme Court decision reached in the McCollum 
case stands the tests it may be found to prohibit appropria- 
tions that Congress knows will be used by state and local 
agencies for private and parochial schools, even though 
they are carefully worded to avoid the semblance of direct 
appropriation for such purposes. We can hope this is true, 
but we dare not sleep on one victory even though it appears 
to be sound and thoroughgoing. 

What this decision will mean concerning the problem of 
employing members of religious orders for public. school 
teachers, the wearing of clerical garb while in the capacity 
of a teacher in public schools, the payment of salaries 
directly to the religious orders rather than to the teachers, 
etc., is not too clear on the surface. These practices have 
much opposition and may reach the courts soon. 

For all of its irreleyancies—or perhaps because of them— 
the McCollum case has gripped the interests of people and 
made them think. It forced people and organizations to 
line up under fire. It will long remain as a landmark in 
the battle for freedom of religion and freedom from religious 
domination. The decision helps to erect a fence between 
self-respecting neighbors that clearly defines their rights, 
and it has been well said that good fences make good 


~ neighbors. 


PHILIP SCHUG, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Society, Lincoln, Neb., who was a leader in 
the support given Mrs. McCollum in carrying 
her case through the State courts and up to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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THERE IS A PHRASE that has had long usage in the Jewish and 
Christian tradition: the Holy Spirit. Its meaning has be- 
come narrowed by too technical use. The word Holy comes 
from the same root as our commonly used words: whole, 
healthy. Spirit carries the meaning of the breath of life, 
life in you and me, life in all about us, the expression of all 
life existent in the nature of things. The Holy Spirit, the 
whole, healthy life, life with values and standards, life with 
purpose, life healthy and vigorous with its eye on some 
better tomorrow, some better age, some better world. The 
Golden Age is not behind, an event or a condition in history, 
it beckons us in the beacon lights of purpose that allure us 
on the horizon of an undiscovered future. The whole and 
healthy life moves on. The Holy Spirit is ever moving in us 
and about us, unexhausted and dynamic. 


Listen: “For the word of God is living and active, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and 
quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
(Hebrews 4/12). 


In my yard stands a noble white ash tree, sometimes 
called the Tree of Heaven. Two feet in diameter at the 
base, it was planted in about 1875 by a former minister 
on the day a child was born in his family. On this winter 
day not a leaf graces its sturdy branches. The scars of hur- 
ricane and storm stand out clearly. Year after year it has 
produced its crops of leaves. Under its shade we sit on a 
summer’s day. Children climb its drooping branches and 
laugh as they swing. Each year it makes a deposit of 
solid wood beneath its protecting bark. We could count 
its age if we should cut it down, one ring for each year. 
But neither the abundant crop of leaves that come each 
year and fall to the ground, nor the sturdy trunk and 
branches are the prize of the high calling of the noble 
tree. In fertile years it produces a crop of flowers and not 
far from half a million seeds cling to its branches. Ash 
trees, years younger, grow about the place. All of this 
life presses forward to the prize of its high calling-in the 
forests of the world. But the day will come when this noble 
ash will have rounded the years of its living process. The 
life force will no longer flow through its branches. It will 
be cut down, worked up into lumber and wood. If it could 
speak it might say, “I have run my course, I am content. 
My life still lives on in the forests to come. My healthy 
life I have transmitted to the age to come.” 


Something like that is what the writer to the Christians in 
Rome was saying: “You are discouraged, not to say fright- 
ened, by the conditions under which you are living, and the 
dangers which you face. You are beginning to long for the 
good old days. You no longer face the present and the 
future with faith and confidence. You forget that great as 
Moses may have been, Jesus of Nazareth was greater. 


THE ONLY HERESY 


Important and vital as the Levitical codes may have been, 
however great may have been the achievements of the Great 
High Priests of the past, they belong to the harvest of yes- 
terday. For you they no longer offer shade in the heat of 
life. The spirit, the Holy Spirit, that was in them as they 
lived their days, is now in you. Behold how great a cloud of 
witnesses surround you, each faithful to the living spirit that 
moved through them, not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil. “The word of God is living and active, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword.” 


The word of God is not with the past, even though it was 
in the past. It is in the living present. It is active, and 
with its two-edged sword it cuts away the dead foliage of the 
past that new and fresh foliage may come on the tree of 
eternal life. 


As of old, so today we are faced with the searching ques- 
tions that are forever pressing upon us for answers. The 
same life force operates in our age as in all the ages behind 
us. We are moved by a profound affection for the great 
discoveries and achievements of the past, and for the 
human beings through whose fidelity to their age the monu- 
ments that we cherish were created. Sometimes we are dis- 
posed to imagine that a revival of some dogma, some creed, 
some practice, some institution that was valid for them 
might solve the problems of our day. In what alluring 
forms that appeal to the past is frequently made! But how 
insidious! How deceptive! Indeed that attitude of facing 
the past, of turning our back upon the future, of looking 
for some complete and perfect expression of the all-inclusive 
Life Spirit in any or in all events of history—that is the 
only real heresy: a betrayal of both the past and the future 
and a denial of the Holy Spirit. 


Age after age we have discovered some bit of insight into 
the nature of that life stream in which we move from age to 
age, but its steady flow, its unexhausted power still calls us, 
not from the past but from the age to come. However great 
the past may have been, in remote ages or in more immediate _ 
centuries, whatever of wisdom may have been gleaned from 
the experiences of the centuries, the startling truth faces 
us that we, the living and the generations to come after us, 
are the vital agents through which that life spirit, (call it by 
whatever name you will) moves out of the past into the 
age tocome. We should face it all not with fear and despair, 
but in faith and confidence, buoyant in spirit, strong in pur- 
pose, keen to contribute to the age to come whatsoever of the 
life spirit dwells within each one. The word of God, this 
truth, is living and active in us, in our homes, in our rela. 
tions one with another, in our work and play, in our co 
munity, in the interplay of all forces, in the age of whick 
we are a part. The Holy Spirit of life moves on. 


EARL C. DAVIS, minister, Petersham, Mass. 
former Chairman, Board of Trus 
Christian Register. 
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BENES eS : 


Nearly ten years ago—in September, 1938—Adolf Hitler 
made a speech in Berlin in which he served notice upon the 
world that in that critical moment of history two men stood 
facing each other in mortal conflict. “Two men are on the 
scene against each other. There is Herr Benes, and here 
am I!” And as he spoke, the great throng in the Sports 
Palace broke out into the shouts of almost snarling defiance 
and approval that sounded over the radio so savage and so 


appallingly near. 


Now, after a decade, another scene takes place—in 
Prague, this time, with the Communist leader in the role of 
Adolf Hitler, announcing to the crowds in the square that 
the coup has been successful, that the President of the 
Republic has “bowed to the will of the people;” and the 
shouts that greeted the announcement were like the shouts 
that answered Hitler—the same ugly, terrifying proof that 


the jungle is not very far in the background. 


Both times, the antagonist was a man named Benes—the 
same quiet, idealistic, freedom-loving patriot, standing over 
against the black threats of Adolf Hitler and the red menace 
of the Kremlin with equal courage. For Benes, tyranny is 
always the same, whatever may be the color of the banner 
under which it marches; and his answer to a new tyrant is as 
consistent as the integrity of his own soul. Tired he must be; 
defeated, for the moment, he certainly is; but surely, as he 
waited in Hradcany Castle on that day late in February of 
this year of grace, perhaps catching a faint echo of the 
shouts in Wencelas Square as Gottwald announced the 
triumph of Moscow, he must have known that he had kept 
faith with an ideal that cannot be finally overthrown except 
by the surrender of the love of liberty in a man’s own soul. 
On the long roll of heroes in the struggle for freedom, the 
name of Benes will forever stand high and shining. Has any 
earlier champion of liberty faced two tyrants within a single 


generation—two such men as Hitler and Gottwald? 


Built on a Rock 


_ What is the meaning, for religious men, of this superb 
example? Great words from the remote past—words that 
have become part of the very texture of our religious herit- 
age—come unbidden to our mind as we think of Benes. 
“What i is man, that thou art mindful of him? And the son 
of man, that thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a 


and honor.” “To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 


These words represent the surest rock of our spiritual 
foundation, the rock on which a man may build his house, 
knowing that rain will descend, and floods come, and winds 
blow, beating upon that house, but it will not fall—the faith 
that a man has within his own soul the capacity ‘to remain 
faithful to the right as God gives him to see the right. There 
is no other foundation so trustworthy, none on which to 
build with such confidence. And the greatness of a man like 
Benes is that his fidelity brings a sense of mighty reinforce- 
Such faith is 


The step of every lover of freedom 


ment to every doubting and wavering heart. 
irresistibly contagious. 
will be steadier when he recalls how Benes stood firm. 


The Power of the Spirit 


This is what men mean when they speak of “the power 
of the spirit’”—or what they ought to mean. 

Sometimes, indeed, we talk of “spiritual” things as though 
they were soft and comfortable, remote from the realities of 
life as we have to deal with it day by day, and affording us 
a refuge from the storms and tumults of the world. But this 
is a mistaken idea, and in our better and saner moments we 
recognize it as such. The power of the spirit is seen most 
clearly when it is at work in the actual world, matching its 
strength against principalities, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against wickedness in high places, “able 


” and—in moments of crisis— 


to withstand in the evil day, 
“having done all, to stand.” Then the power of the spirit 
is unmistakable, and the weariest seeker for “peace of mind” 


cannot fail to recognize it. 


The recent crisis in Czechoslovakia was one of those 
moments, and the figure of Eduard Benes stands as a sym- 
bol of the spiritual might of the human will when it faces 
overwhelming odds. The world will not forget that scene, 
as it will not forget the screaming Hitler ten years earlier 
as he hurled his defiance against the same quiet man. These 
are moments that mark the advance of human freedom, 
even though they appear to be moments of disaster. They 
make utterly plain the cost of freedom, even as they reveal 
the indomitable and irresistible power of man’s passion for 
liberty and justice. . 

F. M. E. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


What do you read? . 


THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 
By Vera Micheles Dean. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $3. 


SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR. 
By The Very Reverend Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. New 


York: Boni and Gaer, Inc. $3. 


“Tt is also true that, since the war, a 
trend toward anti-Semitism has been.re- 
ported from Russia, in spite of drastic 
government measures against racial dis- 
crimination.” (Dean, p. 56) 

“Anti-semitism is a thing of the past 
in the land where pogroms began. 
Stories of recrudescence of anti-semitism 
are false....” (Johnson, p. 125) 


“The Soviet state is thus a one-party 
state and this, in fact, means a one-party 
dictatorship. . . . there is no democracy 
in Russia in the Western sense of the 


word.” (Dean, pp. 71, 73) 


“Government of the people, for the 
people and by the people [his italics] 
is the basis of the Soviet conception of 
democracy. « . . The elected local au- 
thority always answerable to the rank 
and file, forms the real source of Soviet 
power. . . . The elected representatives 
of the people in Russia . . . exercise a 
control over the administrative heads 
entirely unknown here.” (Johnson, pp. 
168, 169, 170-171) 


No wonder thoughtful people who 
would like to inform themselves ‘about 
Russia either give up in baffled disgust 
or turn to the specialist with the chal- 
lenge of “Tell me ONE GOOD book to 
read about Russia.” The contradictions 
quoted above are from current books by 
recognized authorities. Vera Micheles 
Dean, Russian-born and partly Russian 
educated, is a professional student of the 
USSR who has been for twenty years the 
Foreign Policy Association’s “Specialist 
on Russian Affairs.” The Very Reverend 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson is by vocation an 
Anglican clergyman. By avocation he 
is a Socialist and the professional cham- 
pion of the form of socialism which ob- 
tains in the Soviet Union. When one 
Dean says “‘tis” and the other Dean 
says “‘tisn’t,” what can the layman be- 
lieve? Hé6w is he to arrive at any judg- 
ment? 

He must, in the first place recognize 
that there is no ONE GOOD book about 
Russia and there never will be. The sub- 
ject is too vast, too complex and too 
controversial to be handled by any one 
person with complete adequacy and ac- 
curacy. We do not expect one person 
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to be qualified to describe with authority 
all aspects of American life, nor do we 
demand ONE GOOD book which will 
give us “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth” about the U. S. A. 
The USSR is larger and more populous 
than the U. S. A., and if it is less com- 
plex in some respects, it is more so in 
others. When you stop to think of it, it 
is not very realistic to expect ONE 
GOOD book about the Soviet Union 
nor to depend upon one person for an 
authoritative account of all of Soviet 
life. 

‘The layman, in the second place, must 
learn to ask many more questions about 
the qualifications of writers on Russia 
than he usually does. The obvious and 
common-sense opening question is what 
does this person know about the subject? 
Is he competent by virtue of experience 
and/or study to deal with this matter? 
But this is only the beginning. In the 
case of the two books with which this 
article deals both authors qualify as com- 
petent. Yet they disagree. It is neces- 
sary to ask the next series of questions. 

What is the author’s ‘purpose? Is he 
telling or selling? That is, is he trying 
to make a fair and ‘balanced estimate 
and report or is he pleading a case? 
The latter, unhappily, is the most fre- 
quent state of things. Probably more 
than ninety per cent of the books about 
Russia are written to sell some point of 
view. If the book is of that group, to 
which school does it belong? Is it one 
of the hear-no-good, see-no-good, report- 
no-good class or does it fall in the hear- 
no-evil, see-no-evil, report-no-evil cate- 
gory? A useful guide to the proper an- 
swer to this sort of inquiry is, of course, 
the reputation of the author. Some 
writers are professional anti-Soviets; 
some are professional pro-Soviets; 
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“This. ought to wow them at May 
Meetings.” 


some are pro-Soviet, but anti-Stalin. Ob- 
vious bias is not dangerous, and subtle 
bias can often be detected by the alert 
reader, especially if he will take the 
trouble to find out something about the 
author’s record. One must be both very 
careful and very honest with himself to 
see that he does not apply a damning 
label merely because he disagrees with 
the views expressed. Nor can skep- 
ticism be relaxed even when one is so 
fortunate as to strike a book written 
by someone whose aim is to tell and not 
sell. The well intentioned are some- 
times misinformed or mistaken. And 
their judgments, as they would be quick 
to point out, are neither infallible nor 
exclusive. : 


_ Mrs. Dean’s study belongs to the in- 
frequently met category of careful and 
objective analyses. This does not mean 
that she is a detached and neutral ob- 
server without opinions or convictions. 
There is a basic difference between neu- 
trality and impartiality. The former 
often implies indifference; the latter 
means “to be equitable and just.” Mrs. 
Dean tries to be impartial, and succeeds 
in considerable measure. It is an ap- 
proach as commendable as it is unusual. 

One may applaud it, and may find 
much merit in the book without, how- 
ever, being able to accept it all. For 
one thing, Mrs. Dean overemphasizes the 
theme of continuity between Russian and 
Soviet and conversely minimizes the 
“something new” which the Communists 
have added. There has been a contin- 
uity in many things from autocracy to 
foreign policy and Americans need to 
know this; but there have also been tre- 
mendous changes in social dynamics and 
this. too, should be recognized. It is 
true, for example, that throughout the 
last century every Russian government 
which has been able to do so has taken 
an active interest in Korea. Certainly 
Russian activity there long antedates the 
Communists. But the situations have 
changed. Some interests are common to 
old and new, but the Communists have 
added not only new tactics and new 
techniques but also new aims and new — 
purposes. American-Russian competition — 
in Manchuria was outwardly as vigor- 
ous fifty years ago as it is now, and 
some of the issues have carried over to 
the present. But current rivalries in- 
volve forces and goals which did not 
exist before the Bolsheviks came to 
power. These new and very significant 
factors are precisely those which Mrs. 
Dean slides over. 

The historical section of her book is 
in general somewhat less happy than 
those dealing with current events. She 
writes, for example (p. 5), that the first 
two centuries of American-Russian rela- 
tions were “on the whole a record ¢ 


riendship.” This is a pleasant myth 
which her own brief account somewhat 
contradicts and which a careful sum- 
mary would show to be an entirely 
doubtful conclusion. The two Powers 
were “friendly” chiefly in the negative 
sense that their contacts were infre- 
quent and minor until the twentieth cen- 
tury. When their interest did impinge, 
they became rivals rather than friends. 


And even if the myth were true, which 


it is not, it would have little meaning. 
To claim or to imply that because we got 
along with tsarist autocracy it follows 
that we can get along with another autoc- 
racy is to ignore the “something new.’ 
No tsar adhered to the philosophy which 
holds world revolution to be both desir- 
able and inevitable, but the present 
rulers of Russia hold precisely to that 
belief. Incidentally, Mrs. Dean nowhere 
in her discussion of American-Soviet 
difficulties makes clear this important 
point. 

Part II (“Russia After World War 
II”) will be useful to the layman al- 
though it adds nothing to our fund of 
knowledge and has been done as well 
or better elsewhere. There is one very 
surprising and serious omission. Mrs. 
Dean does not mention slave labor which 
is so integral a part of the Soviet system 
that no discussion of Soviet economy, at 
least, can be considered complete with- 
out some attention to it. Whether or not 
Soviet socialist economy could operate 
without this brutal institution is con- 
jectural. It is a matter of factual record 
that it has never done so. 


Some of her judgments in Parts III 


and IV (“Russia as a World Power” 
and “Problems of Russo-American Rela- 
tions”) are also questionable. It is 
hard to see why she should consider the 
“Constant vilification of the Western 
powers by the Soviet press and radio 
[as] a measure of defense rather than 
attack.” (p. 138) unless it is on the 
basis that the best defense is a good 
offense. Her discussion of the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy is good 
on the matter of the veto but it does not 
explore at all the equally significant link- 
age in the Soviet mind of security and 
secrecy. The Soviet leaders have always 
believed that the former depended upon 
the latter, and they are not likely to ac- 
cept any international agreement which 
® ould force them to open their nation 
picrcien observers—a point which Mrs. 
Dean makes elsewhere in her book in an 
tirely different connection. 
_ Her final conclusion, which would 


also to be her basic conviction, is 
stated as follows: (p. 288). (Italics 


But material progress alone, as we have 
iscovered in this grim century, is not 
In the final analysis the two 
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“Sh! They're forming their basic atti- 
tudes toward life.” 
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systems which now compete for the at- 
tention and support of the rest of the 
world will be judged not only by their 
material achievements, but by their capac- 
ity to satisfy the insatiable aspiration of 
man for a comprehensible explanation of 
the reason for his existence—a reason once 
provided by religious faith but which, in 
an age of scientific inquiry, must be found 
not through faith alone, but through the 
conviction that one’s existence contributes 
in some way to the welfare of the human 
community. The war that showd be 
made inevitable is not the war on the 
field of battle, but the war against hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, poverty, and fear. In 
this war there are no frontiers, and there 
should be no ideological differences. In this 
war the United States and Russia can 
fight side by side as peace-time allies. 


This is a high-minded conclusion with 
which one does not willingly’ disagree. 
But that “there should be no ideological 
differences” is a statement of hope and 
not of fact. And the concluding sen- 
tence overlooks the basic point that a 
decision to fight side by side cannot be 
made unilaterally. Before these things 
can happen the Soviet rulers must give 
up their fundamental beliefs and turn 
their backs on Marxism-Leninism-Stal- 
inism. Perhaps they will—but the record 
is not encouraging. 

The United States and Russia, not- 
withstanding certain lacks and weak- 
nesses, merits reading and consideration 
by the layman. He will find its useful- 
ness much increased by Mrs. Dean’s bib- 
liographical notes and suggestions. He 
may well bless her, too, for provid- 
ing a usable index. 

The Dean of Canterbury, however, 
has written to sell and not to tell. He 
is making a case for a system in which 
he is a thorough believer. One can learn 
certain details from the book, such as 
the biography of the young woman who 
was his guide and how Stalin looked 
when interviewed. One can also read 
here at first hand the official Communist 
version of the one-party system (p. 172), 
Soviet education (pp. 94 ff), Soviet 


toreign policy (pp. 251 ff.) and of many 
other things. Here is the authentic ex- 
position of the way in which the Soviet 
leaders wish to have their system de- 
scribed to their people and to the world. 
Like the Dean’s earlier books, this one 
is wholly sympathetic to the Soviet. way 
and entirely uncritical either in the 
scholarly or the familiar sense of that 
word. 


Such information as can be sifted out 
is at the price of reading such utter 
nonsense as the following: ‘There is 
nothing to thwart or balk Soviet youth 
from pursuing any purpose which at- 
tracts them or for which they feel an 
aptitude. Nothing at least outside 
themselves.” The test of common-sense 
shows that this cannot be literally true 
in the Soviet Union nor anywhere else 
in our world. But the Dean means it 
literally and repeats, “Soviet youth 
knows no major frustration outside him- 
self.” (p. 56) No? What about the boy 
who wishes to become a teacher and 
finds himself picked up by the Youth 
Labor Draft to be trained as a coal 
miner? What about the young ma- 
chinist who wants to change jobs but 
cannot do so because of the system of 
labor passports? What about the youths 
who, with or without cause, have been 
arrested by the secret police and sent 
into forced labor? Are these just minor 
frustrations, not worthy of mention? 
The Dean appears to think so. 

Soviet Russia Since the War may have 
some value to the professional student 
of the Soviets who, in the course of his 
systematic study, must explore all pos- 
sibilities and become familiar with all 
points of view. But for the more casual 
reader, or for the layman who wants to 
get the most information and the least 
misinformation in the limited time avail- 
able to him, it is worse than useless. 

It will bear repetition that there is still 
no ONE GOOD book about Russia. Of 
the two considered here, Mrs. Dean’s ap- 
proaches that goal but falls quite short 
of reaching it. The Dean of Canterbury 
does not even look in that direction. 


PROF. WARREN B. WALSH. 


‘PEOPLE ON PAPER’ 


THE SILENT PEOPLE SPEAK. By 
Robert St. John. New York: Doubleday, 
Inc. $4. 

Last summer when I was in Yugo- 
slavia, Robert St. John received our 
group at his cottage beyond Bled. He 
was just finishing his book The Silent 
People Speak. The work is the result of 
a long knowledge of Yugoslavia and an 
intensive trip into every part of that 
little nation of Communist persuasion 
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which is creating so many world head- 
lines. 

This reviewer found the book abso- 
lutely intriguing, although he knew that 
much of the fascination came from the 
fact that he had covered some little of 
the area and had talked with some of the 
very same people with whom St. John 
talked. But aside from that, one finds 
himself reluctantly turning pages in the 
book, for each epienieace recorded in 
it seems to plead for more attention. The 
book is not sketchy, but rather com- 
mands rapt attention because of the au- 
thor’s genius for putting people on 
paper and then making his reader shake 
hands with those people. 

The thesis of the book is that the 
agelong suffering of the people of Yugo- 
slavia has made the current Communist 
regime seem like a way of liberation. St. 
John admits that Yugoslavia is not free 
from “the terror” and state controls; 
but he makes the clear point that “the 
terror” and state controls have always 
existed in the Balkans. Communism, 
he believes, is supported enthusiastically 
by ninety per cent of the people; the 
monarchy, supported by the Chetniks 
and subsequent Fascism, carried out by 
the Ustashi, were supported by the ten 
per cent of the people who controlled the 
ninety per cent. 

Filled with the drama of Yugoslavia 
and its people, fascinating yarns of their 
gayety, oe tales of their tra- 
gedies, The Silent People Speak is truly 
one of the most readable books of the 
current season. Whether St. John’s tale 
of the heroic liberation at the hands of 
the Partisans is accepted or not, he has 
written a book that will live because it 
‘concerns itself with the resurrection of 
a dead nation. 

EMORY STEVENS BUCKE. 


CLASSIC COMPROMISE 


THE GREAT REHEARSAL. By Carl 
Van Doren. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.75. 


This is the story of the making and 
ratifying of the Constitution of the 
United States. It reveals much 
scholarly research and _ erudition. 
While obviously written to remind the 
general reader of the debates, compro- 
mises and struggles by means of 
which our American Magna Charta was 
composed and finally adopted, it is also 
an excellent reference book for the stu- 
dent of American history as well. 

It portrays each of the members of 
the Convention authorized to redraft 
and strengthen the Articles of Confedera- 
tion of the thirteen states of that era. 
But it goes on to show how these dele- 
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gates, while expressing in part their 
local prejudices, seeing the need of a 
strong federal government, exceeded 
their instructions and drew up instead 
our Constitution. 


Using the invaluable notes taken by 
Madison and other sources not fre- 
quently quoted, some of which are 
published for the first time, the author 
sketches interestingly and convincingly 
the effort of the small states to preserve 
their equal vote in the Confederation 
and at the same time the determination 
of the large states to have their popula- 
tion and wealth represented. The great 
compromise, of course, was the equal 
representation in the Senate by all 
states, large or small, and the propor- 


tional representation in the House. Once © 


this was agreed upon the delegates were 
able to work out the local demands of 
the individual states or geographical 
sections. 

A further struggle had to do with the 
sovereignty of the states themselves. This 
was accomplished by making the people 
of all the states—rather than the legis- 
latures—responsible for the ratification. 

Dealing with the latter we live through 
the exciting, sometimes bitter and often 
prejudiced appeals of the Anti-federalists 
in their fight to out-vote the Federalists. 
The latter won, of course. Ultimately the 
Constitution was ratified and our pres- 
sent national ‘government was formed. 
The Bill of Rights, implicit in the Con- 
stitution but not at that time definitely 
stated there, was at once added as the 
first ten amendments when Congress 
was convened; and the Anti-federalists 
were thereupon generally satisfied. 

The part played by Washington and 
Madison, Franklin and Hamilton, Wil- 
son and Morris, Rutledge and Randolph 
and others for the Constitution as well 
as the obstructionist tactics of Mason 
and Elbridge Gerry in the Convention 
itself, and of George Clinton and Patrick 
Henry against ratification, are all well 
illustrated. Especially noteworthy is the 
fact that 32 of the 39 signers later held 
important federal offices, as did Ran- 
dolph and Gerry who refused to sign. 
Of these were two Presidents, one Vice- 
President, five cabinet members, fifteen 
Senators, four Representatives, seven 
Supreme Court or federal justices and 
four ministers to European nations. 

This book is a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the period from 
the end of the Revolution to the inaugu- 
ration of Washington. It is clearly and 
interestingly written for the layman as 
well as the scholar. Its popularity may 
be judged by the fact that it has been 
chosen as a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 

FREDERICK LEWIS WEIS. 
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‘Here are bold and forthright messages 
for our times, set down in language as un- 
compromising as the author’s convictions. 
Confident that the truth will out, the writer 
dares to question all patterns of belief, to 
play the flashlight of human reason into 
the most secret corners of tradition and to 
investigate any recess of man’s heart— 


_even the darkest. 


Characteristic Quotations 

“Jesus of Nazareth . . . was regarded 
in his day as a heretic; he was crucified 
as a heretic by the stupidity of men, and 
not as atonement for the sin of Adam by 
the will of God. 

“Those of us who believe in liberalism 
would elevate man instead of the state or 
the church. And we would rely upon truth 
for the establishment of authority rather 
than upon authority for the establishment 
of truth. 

“Both Communism and Catholicism as 
totalitarian bodies use methods of suppres- 
sion and censorship freely, and both pre- 
vent their privileged class, whether par 
members or priests, from mingling wi 
those of other nationalities or churches e: 
cept upon official business. 

“Fear is a worse enemy of man than a 
the objects of his fear and it is not 
objects that defeat him, but it is the fear. 


BEACON 
PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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UNITY IN DISCIPLINE 
TERNATIVE TO FUTILITY. By 


Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25. . 


The sickness of western man having 
een diagnosed to the author’s satisfac- 
ion, he offers this little volume as a pre- 
scription for a cure of that illness. The 
author emphasizes his conviction that 
nodern man’s troubles are primarily 
spiritual and he appeals for “spiritual 
solidarity by common devotion to a great 
sause.” He calls, too, for a spirit of ad- 
venture rather than of security and for 
he fellowship of those who care united 
»y a common but voluntary discipline. 
Che discipline which he offers is summed 
ip in five points: worship, solitude, 
silence, humanity and austerity. 

The book undoubtedly will have an 
appeal to those sentimental liberals who 
insist with the author upon calling Jesus 
“Our Lord” and who see the early Chris- 
tian centuries through a romantic haze 
of wishful thinking. For those who 
wish to come to grips with either the 
oroblems of those centuries or the dif- 
ficulties that bedevil our own day the 
book has practically nothing to offer. In 
spite of its high avowals and occasional 
well-turned phrases, it is intellectually 
shallow and spiritually sterile. One ex- 
ample should suffice. It is found on page 
(0:—“One of the most valuable discov- 
aries or rediscoveries of our time, in 
regard to evangelism, is that of the 
nouse-party.” It is this sort of thing 
hat lends more than a color of justice 
0 Niebuhr’s oft repeated castigations of 
iberals. 

BERKELEY B. BLAKE. 


RESPONSIBLE JOURNALISM 


THE HISTORY OF THE TIMES 
LONDON]: THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY TEST, 1884-1912. New York: 
Macmillan. $6. 


It's hard to understand all the im- 
jlications of the word “weather” if 
rou ve lived all your life in Hawaii. In 
act, the early Hawaiian natives didn’t 
ven have a word for weather. They 
ust took atmospheric phenomena for 
‘ranted. 

It’s hard to understand all the im- 
lications of the concept of the “open” 
ress if one sees only one or two good 
J. $. or British newspapers. The prin- 
iple of the “open press” is largely taken 
or granted. 

But if the individual is to remain 
eater than the state, the ideal of the 
open” press must be understood—and 
trengthened. This book will help 
chieve such an understanding. 

There are powerful forces—on both 
ight and left, and in government and 
> military and in the church—that 
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are trying to convert America’s news- 
papers into “closed”’ sheets like the 
Chicago Tribune on the one hand and 
the Daily Worker on the other.  Inci- 
dentally, it is ironic that America’s 
jingoistic “200% American” papers 
like the Tribune and the Hearst 
press are in fact operated on the eastern 
European (and hence un-American) 
pattern of “closed” or party-line jour- 
nalism. In this important respect, New 
York’s Daily Worker also joins the com- 
pany of its most cordially hated critics 
(even though, in a flash of humor, the 
publishers of this handmaiden of the 
Kremlin censors have named their pub- 
lishing corporation, “The Freedom of 
the Press Co., Inc.”’!) 

Failures of The Times to live up to its 
ideals are related in this book with 
candor. The book itself is an example 
of responsible journalism. It covers a 
turbulent period in the long history of 
The Thunderer. A reading of this book 
will help reduce the popular apathy to- 
ward the very real problems that work- 


- ing newspapermen face in their efforts 


to get the facts and to put them into the 
hands of their readers—without distor- 
tion by business office, advertiser, gov- 
ernment official, military censor, bishop’s 
headquarters or political party. 

M. A. 


CALL FROM COLORADO 
COME UP HIGHER. By Hurley Begun. 


Boston: The Beacon Press. 5c. 


From the mountains of Colorado there 


has come a ringing call, “Come up 
higher! Come up higher!” It is a call 
we Unitarians have greatly needed and 
coming from Hurley Begun, who of us 
can refuse to heed it? Here is a man 
who has known, in bitter trial, how to 
use worthily the freedom that is a Uni- 
tarian’s. 

As a young man, a promising future 
in our ministry lay before him. The 
first World War came and he entered 
the Chaplain’s Corps to see service in 
Europe and to become one of the war’s 
casualties. Exiled to the high, clear air 
of Colorado, he went literally, if I recall 
correctly, on a stretcher. As soon as his 
slowly growing strength permitted he 
found the keys to All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Colorado Springs. He un- 
locked its doors and they have remained 
open ever since. 

Although prepared as a lenten manual 
for 1948, I predict that Come Up Higher 
will continue to be treasured long after 
Easter has come and gone because it is 
the beautifully prepared work of a 
dauntless soul who found richness of 
spirit in adversity and drew strength 
from his long struggle with invalidism. 
The tender leaves of the columbine, the 
first robin of the Colorado spring, the 
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friendliness of mountain dwellers, the 
human nature common to village and 
city alike and the divine spirit that ex- 
presses itself in high courage have 
spoken to Hurley Begun over the years 
and now through the pages‘of his 1948 
Lenten Manual they speak to us. 


BERKELEY B. BLAKE. 


A LIFE OF AFFIRMATIONS 


CONFESSIONS OF AN AGNOSTIC 
CLERGYMAN. By E. Stanton Hodgin. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.50. 

This delightful autobiography displays 
most vividly the currents and eddies of 
liberal religion for the last half century. 
A remarkable sketch for its brevity of 
the varied character of the Unitarianism 
of the period, it is the story, too, of how 
one man was a focus of the cross cur- 
rents, swimming in the eddies now and 
then, but going on. 

E. Stanton Hodgin emerged in the 
pioneer era from a Friends’ community, 
west of the Mississippi. He found the 
liberal movement finally, went to Mead- 
ville Theological School when it was in 
Pennsylvania, and served churches in 
Humboldt, Iowa; Helena, Montana; 
Minneapolis; Los Angeles and New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. It is revealed 
how his ministry varied in each situa- 
tion, and yet how motive principles pro- 
vided an abiding dynamic to his rich 
life. 

The autobiography is also a commen- 
tary on our times and especially its im- 
passes and frustrations. More in the 
life depicted than in the conclusions 
drawn is the confusion of the time re 
vealed, for as vigorously enthusiastic as 
Hodgin appears to have been in every 
task undertaken, one senses how much 
more might have been realized if the 
age itself had been big enough and grand 
enough to have permitted it. The urge 
toward the abundant life might have 
been a better title for the book, since it 
is the affirmations that really characterize 
this life, not, as the title “agnostic clergy- 
man” might imply, its negations. 

THADDEUS B. CLARK. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Waxtuiace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO $7 
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Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


127TH YEAR 


Dr. Davies was in Czechoslovakia at the height of the recent crisis, and was one of - 
the last Americans in communication with Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk before 
his death. Dr. Davies is author of American Destiny and Faith of an Unrepentant 
Liberal (a Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation), and minister of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian) in Washington, D.C. Time has said of the author: “In Wash- 
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ington, D. C., where many talk but few listen . . 


man who is Beara 


EYEWITNESS REPORT 


. Rev. A. Powell Davies is a 


The Murder of Czechoslovakian 
Democracy: What it Portends 


For Liberals 


by A. POWELL DAVIES 


JAN MASARYK sent me a message saying that a car would call for me that morning 


at eleven. 


I had arrived in Prague on a delayed train at about ten-thirty the 


previous evening, February 24th. We had been held up, first at the frontier, then 
at Bohumin, owing to uncertainty as to whether the train crew would be ordered 


out on strike. 


Because of this, and the revised arrangements in Poland, subsequent. 
to the dedication of the Kosciuszko Hospital, at which I had represented the Uni- . 
tarian Service Committee, I was a day and a half behind schedule. 


So I was glad 


to know that I could have so prompt an-appointment. 


| My original itinerary, as prepared by 
the Service Committee, had contemplated 
a visit of only a few hours in Prague, 
but Ambassador Slavik, just before I left 
Washington, had very kindly called me 
in and suggested a program which re- 
quired a longer stopover. It was in ac- 
cordance with this program that I was 
now awaiting an interview with Mr. 
Masaryk. 

But a little before eleven, instead of 
the Foreign Office car there came an- 
other message saying that Mr. Masaryk 
had gone to bed with a bronchial cold 
and would see me later in the day at his 
apartment. In the meanwhile, would I 
accept his invitation to occupy his box 
at the Opera the following evening. 
I accepted, but although I was several 
times told that I would presently see Mr. 
Masaryk, I never did. Before I left, 
I learned why. He was already a prisoner 
and unable to get rid of his guard. This 
guard consisting of four armed com- 
munist militia was provided ostensibly 
to protect his life during the period of 
trouble, but actually, of course, to keep 
him a captive. 
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Towards the end of this period he was 
allowed to appear in public at the cele- 
bration of his father’s birthday (March 
7), but the effect of it was only to em- 
phasize his helplessness and deepen his 
humiliation. The crowds had been re- 
stricted to a fragment of their usual size 
and the main speech was made by a com- 
munist general who never mentioned 
either of the Masaryks but devoted his 
entire twenty-eight minutes to a eulogy 
of the Soviet Army. The photographs 
of the occasion (which I have seen since 
returning) show the communist police 
so placed as to discourage anyone from 
leaving the square during the general’s 
speech, and numerous enough to prevent 
by intimidation the customary demon- 
stration of popular enthusiasm for 
Masaryk. How great this enthusiasm 
actually was is sufficiently proved by the 
endless lines of grief-stricken people who 
waited long hours last week to walk by 
his body while it lay in state. Nothing 
that the communist ,desecrators can do, 
either to appropriate his memory or to 
profane it, will remove from the hearts 
of the people this homage to Jan 


A. Powell Davies 


Masaryk. They know why he died, and 
they will never forget. 

Immediately following this public 
“celebration,” in Prague, Jan Masaryk 
demanded to be privately driven to his 
father’s grave at Lany, where Premier 
Gottwald had just finished speaking. By 
the time he arrived the crowd had en- 
tirely departed, and he spent a little more 
than three quarters of an hour in lonely 
vigil, invoking the spirit of his father to 
guide him through the gathering gloom. 
Perhaps it was ‘then that he made his 
decision to die.* 

To return, however, to my postponed 
interview — which in the end failed to 
take place—I am in a position to supply 


a few further details, details that all in — 


good time, others will confirm. The 
last Americans who had access to Mr. 
Masaryk found him in a state of such 
deep depression that after looking at 
them in bleak and expressionless recog- 
nition for a few seconds, he silently 
turned away and sat with his face to the 
wall. 

But I will come back to Mr. Masaryk 
presently. Let me first tell what I found 
in Prague. 
close precisely where I was, or when, 
and I shall name no names. [I shall 
simply say, for the protection of those 


* These particulars were supplied to me 


and photographs inspestes after return- 


ing to America. 


Obviously, I shall not dis- © 


in Czechoslovakia. 


friends with whom I may be known to 


have spent a part of my time and to 
~whom I am indebted for much kindness 
while I was in Czechoslovakia, that none 
of them engaged in any political activi- 

_ ties during the time they were with me, 
or showed any initiative in which their 
new fuehrers might wish to be interested. 
It cannot be too greatly emphasized 
that during the first days of the revolu- 

_ tion, nobody in Prague, from the porters 
at the Wilson Station (I refused a taxi 
so that I could talk with one of them 


_ while he carried my bag to the Alcron 


Hotel) to the non-communist ministers 
in the cabinet, was willing to believe 
that what was happening in Czecho- 
slovakia was real. They were sure that 
so far as Russia was concerned, their 
government had surrendered to the 
Kremlin all it could possibly ask for— 
unless the Kremlin wanted Czecho- 
slovakia itself. Since Soviet influence 
was already dominant, what would 
Russia gain by such a seizure? Unless, 
of course, the Kremlin was determined 
to extinguish Czech democracy. It was 
difficult to believe that this was the in- 
tention. For if it was, then everything 
that had been said about Soviet im- 
perialism was true. 

_ But each day the hope persisted that 
‘on that particular day President Benes 
would at last be heard over the radio, 
assuring the nation that an adjustment 
had been made, and all was well. When, 
instead of the voice of Benes, it was 
Premier Gottwald who made the an- 
nouncement, there was a moment of 
anxiety and gloom followed by a desper- 
ate effort to see in the new cabinet that 
had been named, some residue of re- 
assurance. 

Liberal Czechs were fervently certain 
that the traditions of their democratic 
country, the country of Masaryk and 
Benes, would make a communist coup 
impossible. After all, were their com- 
munists not first of all Czechs, and only 
in the second place communists? Czecho- 
slovakia was not Hungary, Yugoslavia 
or Rumania, and the things that had 
happened elsewhere could never happen 
Indeed, down to 
Thursday midday of that fateful week, 
the Czech people continued to have the 
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Confidence was beginning to crack. 
Not only liberals but radical social- 
ists and even honest communists 

De- 

mocracy was being murdered in 

Czechoslovakia. Deliberately, bla- 

: tantly, brutally. And the nation was 

é helpless. 


.were awakening to the truth. 


. slovakia. 
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“The nation of St. Wenceslas, John Hus and Thomas Masaryk will not be a nation 


of slaves.” 


—Note from Jan Masaryk to the British 

Foreign Minister, September 25, 1938. 
“If (America), this greatest, healthiest, and most vigorous of democracies will hold 
fast to the principles for which your fathers were glad to die, there is hope for 


all of us.” 


—From a speech by Jan Masaryk in New York, January, 1939. 


“I should say: truth before all things, truth always and everywhere. A lie is the 


weapon of weaklings, often enough of brutal, not of strong men.” 


“The strongest argument for democracy is faith in man, in his spirit and immortal 
soul. The eternal to the eternal cannot be indifferent; the eternal cannot misuse 
the eternal, cannot exploit and violate it. Trwe democracy founded on love and 
respect for one’s neighbor, and towards all neighbors, is the realization of the rule 


of God on earth.” 


“Democracy is the thinking of free people open to complete publicity. If our democ- 
racy has its shortcomings, we must overcome these shortcomings, but not over- 


come democracy.” 


—From Thomas G. Masaryk on Thought and Life. 


same sort of respect for Mr. Gottwald 
that many Americans have for Henry 
Wallace. Mr. Gottwald, they said, is an 
idealist and fair-minded. He has asked 
for friendliness toward the Soviet Union 
and the nation has given friendliness— 
heaped up and running over. It is in- 
credible that he will now betray his 
country on the orders of the Kremlin. 
It is incredible, they said, that the Krem- 
lin should issue such orders. Unless 
Stalin is another version of Hitler, why 
should he do such a thing? 

But confidence was beginning to 
crack. Not only liberals but radical 
socialists and even honest communists 
were awakening to the truth. Democ- 
racy was being murdered in Czecho- 
slovakia. Deliberately, blatantly, brut- 
ally. And the nation was helpless. Each 
day new truckloads of armed communist 
militia arrived at strategic points in 
every town and city in the country. In 
Prague I watched them take over the 
newspaper offices and the headquarters 
of rival political parties. I saw the 
pitiful gallantry of the students—whose 
predecessors had been forced by Hitler’s 
blackshirts to jump to their death from 
dormitory windows—as they attempted 
to parade peacefully through the streets 
and were manhandled and brushed aside 
by the superior force and numbers of 
the communists. 

Except for these students, democracy 
was murdered lying down in Czecho- 
It never even struggled to 
make a fight for it; never got up on its 


feet. Not, of course, that by this time a 


struggle would have had any chance of 
succeeding. The communists controlled 
the armed militia, were .themselves 


armed, and had prepared and organized 
the seizure of power with a thorough- 
ness that left nothing to chance. Wher- 
ever other groups attempted to demon- 
strate; the communists arrived at once 
and in larger numbers. From the begin- 
ning they were in control. So that the 
Czechoslovakia that went to sleep after 
Mr. Gottwald’s broadcast, still trusting 
in his assurance, awakened to find itself 
loaded with chains. There is no hope of 
liberation. None at all except by force, 
and this can only come from the outside. 

On the evening of the 26th, at 8 p. m., 
the Alcron Hotel, in which I was staying 
(one of the two hotels most frequented 
by English-speaking foreigners) was 
taken over by the communist head 
waiter. I was not particularly astonished 
to discover that while I had been out 
that evening or perhaps earlier during 
the afternoon—my bag had _ been 
searched. It was apparently a thorough 
search, though a rather clumsy one. All 
that was taken, so far as I know, was a 
Polish translation of my address at 
Piekary Slaskie. Why this, of all things, 
should have been regarded with sus- 
picion I cannot imagine, unless it was 
because the translation had been made 
for me by the official interpreter of the 
American Embassy at Warsaw; I think 
his name appeared beneath the title, but 
I am not sure. 

‘By the morning of the next day, Feb- 
ruary 27, the full implications of the 
week’s events had begun to be recog- 
nized. Everywhere there was fear — 
and most of all on the part of the veteran 
anti-fascists who had had to flee the 
country in the days of Hitler. They saw 
suddenly that this was a new variant of 
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Everywhere there was fear — and 
most of all on the part of the veteran 


anti-fascists who had had to flee the 
country in the days of Hitler. They 


saw suddenly that this was a new 


variant of the same terrorism. 


the same terrorism. The ideology might 
be somewhat different but the conse- 
quences would be the same. One began 
to hear urgent discussions of the possi- 
bility of escape fram the country. All 
Czech passports had now to be validated 
by the police. Those who sought such 
validations would have to appeal to that 
“nice man,” the Minister of the Interior 
(who, during exile in England in the 
days of Hitler, used to visit ex-Ambassa- 
dor Slavik’s home in Kent to gather 
mushrooms—such a “‘nice man!”) That 
same Minister of the Interior who is now 
(at the time this is being written) charg- 
ing with high treason those Czech 
liberals and radicals whose only offense 
is faithfulness to their country’s demo- 
cratic heritage and love of freedom. 

The Czech government had trusted 
Stalin, trusted his promises. So had the 
people. Stalin had told Benes he would 
never interfere with Czech democracy. 
Czech liberals had believed they could 
work with communists. They tried it 
so honestly that they were taken com- 
pletely unawares by the inevitable 
cynical betrayal. Eye-witness reports 
that divisions of the Red army were 
waiting on the eastern frontier in case 
the Kremlin’s Czech stooges encountered 
difficulties were received incredulously. 
(But were true.) The Czech liberals 
had made the fatal blunder that liberals 
everywhere have made in the last few 
years. They had believed in the good 
faith of Russia and had collaborated 
with the Kremlin’s disciples—their own 
communists. 

Why had the revolution been staged 
at this particular time? Because, FIRST, 
the communists, who had won thirty- 
eight per cent of the votes at the last 
election, knew they would suffer defeats 
at the election scheduled for this spring. 
This was admitted on all sides. (I have 
just confirmed from Dr. Slavik that it 
was acknowledged by Czech visitors of 
every shade of political opinion who in 
the last few months have been in Wash- 
ington). The Czech communists, facing 
set-backs, decided that the moment had 
come to destroy their country’s democ- 
racy. What they could not win by fair 
means, they would win by foul. That in 
the first place. SECOND, the Kremlin 
wanted Czechoslovakia for military pur- 
poses. It points at the American Occu- 
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The author chats with a little patient at 

Kosciuszko Hospital, Piekary Slaskie, 

Poland, during the former’s visit to Up- 

per Silesia, when he gave the main ad- 

dress at the opening of the hospital 

operated by the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 


‘pation Zone in Germany. THIRD, Cze- 


choslovakia had affinities with the West 
(as well as the East), and might be 
tempted by a European federation if this 
enlightened program, aided by ERP, be- 
gan to bring about the restoration of 
the Western countries. The Soviet pro- 
gram of communist imperialism re- 
quired that Czechoslovakian democracy 
—which had cooperated with Russia 
sincerely and 
liquidated. (Or, to use the verb beloved 
by party-liners, “‘assassinated.” ) 

It was a dismal prospect that Friday 
morning. I had reason to believe that 
the crypt of St. Wenceslas Church, which 
had been closed to the public, contained 
hastily arrested prisoners (who must 
have been shivering in the severe cold), 
but when I asked to see the crypt the 
custodian began to look terrified and 
suggested that I visit the relics and 
treasures instead. And that afternoon, 
with many anxieties and a heavy heart, 
I took up my reservation and flew to 
Paris. 

But not quite without incident. The 
porter, who, five minutes before, had 


glued the label to my bag blandly in- 


formed the driver of the car that was to 
take me to the airport that I had already 
left. So that I had to race in a taxi to 
get there at the scheduled time of de- 
parture. Through the very great kind- 
ness of Mr. Masaryk, an official observer 
was at the airport to facilitate my leaving 
without difficulty, and this was so efh- 
ciently done that as a matter of fact there 
is not even an exit stamp on the visa in 
my passport. 

Concerning the suicide of Mr. 
Masaryk, the circumstances as explained 


candidly — should be - 


The Czech liberals had made the 
fatal blunder that liberals every- 
where have made in the last few 
years. They had believed in the good 
faith of Russia and had collaborated 
with the Kremlin’s disciples—their 


own communists. 


to me in the last few days are as fol- 
lows: he was in the middle of writing 
a dictated report favorable to the new 
government; to get away from his 
guards he took the only opportunity 
open to him: he jumped from the bath- 
room window. In the case of a fall of 
this kind the risk of his being injured in- 
stead of killed would have been too great 
for any would-be assassins to have taken. 
He might have lived long enough to tell 
the tale. It is obvious that it was suicide 
and that he took advantage of the only 
method in which he would be unob- 
served. This is still further confirmed 
by the injuries found upon examination 
of his body, which physicians accept as 
typical of a voluntary leap rather than 
one that is forced, the characteristics of 
the latter being head injuries such as 
happen in the case of a fall. 

But besides the circumstantial facts, we 
must consider the state of his mind. He 
had been robbed of all alternatives. He 
was a prisoner. To some extent he had 
been so for many years. At last he had 
become so in a very literal sense. He 
was the captive of choices and decisions 
made in other places—and which he had 
no power to influence. Nothing he could 
now do could help his country. Even to 
keep a partly open path toward the 
future was denied him. Only one possi- 
bility remained. Since by living he 
could give no more to the causes he had 
served, he served them by his death. 

It is this the world must understand. 
Especially by American liberals must it 
be understood. For Masaryk had tried 
—had tried to the very last—to get along 
with the communists. He had sacrificed 
even a measure of his conviction to do 
so. But he had failed. There was only 
one thing left to do, and he did it. By 
his death, he sent a final message to the _ 
Czechoslovakian people. It told them 
that captivity was now complete. It was 
not, however, a message to them alone. 
Perhaps it was not even intended for 
them chiefly. They have no present 
power — or almost none—to remedy 
their situation. The death of Jan 
Masaryk was intended as a signal to the 


West. The West from which his father 


_had taken so much and to which he had 


given so much. The West from which 
(Continued on page 21) 
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the Czechoslovak nation. 


Men, women, old people and children, 
some carried by their parents, waited 
patiently in the line for many long hours, 
deep in the early morning hours of the 


_ greatest’ and most impressive funeral 


day that historic Mother Prague ever 
saw. There were no dry eyes in Prague 
on that day. The solemn oath, the his- 
toric words which were so well remem- 
bered by the martyrs and fighters for 
Czechoslovak liberty and freedom dur- 
ing the unhappy days of the German 
occupation, were those of President 
Benes by the coffin in which T. G. 
Masaryk lay, as he vowed: “We shall 
remain true to your heritage.” 

Jan Masaryk was there with his entire 
family. And in the historic days of 
Munich, during those days of suffering 
and terror when tens of thousands of 
patriots died before the firing squads 
and in the concentration camps, the 
voice of their dear “Honza” came over 
the air from London as a constant source 


_of inspiration, hope and faith. 


More than ten years have lapsed since 
the President Liberator passed away, 


and since the shadows of Munich ap- 
proached menacingly the earthly para- 


dise of Bohemia, as it is described in our 
national anthem. 


And again the sad and weeping lines 


of mourners stand for hours and hours 
just to be able to say goodbye to his son, 
to the beloved Honza, to their sweetheart. 


Jan Masaryk decided that his nation 
should clearly realize what happened 
in Czechoslovakia. He decided to 
prove to all Czechs and Slovaks that 
men cannot live as slaves. 
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The Register publishes below the brief address by Dr. Juraj Slavik, the Czechoslovak 
Ambassador who resigned when the Communists took over his home country, at the 
memorial service for Jan Masaryk on March 14 in All Souls’ Church, Washington 
D. C. Born in 1890, Dr. Slavik early in his career served as a district governor in 
his homeland and as Minister of Agriculture. Then he became Minister of the In- 

terior, and in 1936 went to Poland as Czechoslovakia’s representative. 
_ war broke out in 1939 he went to Paris, seat of the Czech government-in-exile. When 
France fell, he followed President Benes to London, where he served as Minister of 
the Interior and of Education. In 1945 he joined the Washington diplomatic corps. 


‘..- And Warned Us with His Death’ 


When 


by JURAJ SLAVIK 


SINCE FRIDAY MORNING, when I was thunderstruck by the tragedy which occurred 
in Prague, I constantly have before my eyes the sad September day when T. G. 
Masaryk Jay in the Castle of the Bohemian Kings. 
mourners moved in solemn quietness, winding along the old streets of Mala Strana, 
the left riverside of the Vltava, in a line of many miles to bow before the bier, 
covered by a Czechoslovak flag. There the President Liberator reposed before 
being buried in a simple grave at Lany which became a place of pilgrimage for 


Hundreds of thousands of 


There are many parallels in Czecho- 
slovak history. The famous defenestra- 
tion of Prague in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the suicide of Colonel Svoc, com- 
mander of the Czechoslovak legionnaires 
in Siberia, which rebanded the wavering 
Czechoslovak anabasis and gave new 
force to the Czechoslovak troops at the 
end of the First World War to defeat 
communist dissension in their ranks— 
and then this great parallel of the two 
Masaryks. 

When I last saw Jan Masaryk before 
his return to the country, he was no 
more the strong young man whom I had 
known for more than thirty years. He 
was worried about the fate of his liber- 
ated country. A true disciple of his 
father, the best friend and co-worker of 
President Benes, he was alarmed by some 
of the signs of communist aggression 
‘and by the weakness shown by some of 
the democratic leaders at home. 

But he was not yet despairing. He 
told us that he was going back to fight 
for democracy, that he would throw in 
the balance his popularity to help Presi- 
dent Benes overcome the danger involved 
in the Czechoslovak situation. He really 
undertook this great task in the last 
months of Czechoslovak freedom and 
sovereignty. He fought bravely. May 
I quote from his speech which he de- 
livered on the occasion of his receiving 
an honorary degree from the Masaryk 
University in Brno last January: 


“Our nation did not fear for cen- 
turies to stand face to face to the 
facts, pleasant or unpleasant. That 
is our love of truth, necessity of 
truth. Our nations do not fear the 
truth today, and wish to know the 
truth at any cost. We are too civil- 


Ambassador Slavik 


ized and cultured, we have our 
glorious centuries-old tradition in 
the history of Europe and we have 
nothing to be ashamed of. Our 
people will always know the truth. 
To hide it or suppress it does not 
pay. Yes, in the economic field 
there is unselfish collaboration. In 
science, in the arts, in religion, in 
cultural activities, there is full per- 
sonal freedom, a civilized and cul- 
tured one. That is the synthesis 
related so often by our President, 
Dr. Eduard Benes, who is the 
greatest and most  unrelentless 
teacher of truth in our midst. No- 
body is allowed to command what 
we can or cannot read. The im- 
mortal soul of all of us is our most 
internal affair, is the truly indi- 
vidual personal freedom. We can- 
not endure that politics or the 
power of the state should interfere 
in our ‘saneta sanetorum. To be 
loyal citizens, of course, and en- 
thwsiastic co-workers in. national 
affairs, of course, in short, a com- 
munity of free men; that, it seems 
to me is our minimum of exist- 
ence.” 


You will understand why Jan Masaryk 
could not live in the circumstances 
created by a totalitarian regime. You 
will understand what drew hin to the 


Jan Masaryk is a martyr for democ- 
He will be honored by Czechs 


and Slovaks as by democratic people 


racy. 


all around the world as a hero who 
made the supreme sacrifice for his 
convictions and beliefs. 
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fateful decision. The cited words are 
certainly Jan Masaryk’s last message to 
the nation. And his great sacrifice is 
only a desperate gesture to corroborate 
the words, expressed in such a propheti- 
cal way. He decided to speak to his 
nation more freely and truly very 
plainly. He decided that his nation 
should clearly realize what happened in 
Czechoslovakia. He decided to prove to 
all Czechs and Slovaks that men cannot 
live as slaves. 

Masaryk undoubtedly consulted his 
father when he stood at his grave—alone 

-—in the evening hours of his anniver- 
sary. As we know, he consulted the 
Bible. He read in St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians not only the verses marked 
with a pencil: “But the fruit of the spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, faith,” and “Meekness, temper- 
ance; against such there is no law;” but 
on the same open page there also is the 
verse: “For, ye, brethren, were called 
for freedom,” and another: “Ye were 
running well; who hindered you, that ye 
should not obey the truth?” And Jan 
had only to turn one page to read: “Each 
man shall bear his own burden,” and 
one other: “So then, as we have oppor- 
tunity, let us work that which is good 
toward all men.” 

When I last came to his hotel in New 

York, Jan had on his table the “Kralice” 
Bible, the 16th century classical trans- 
lation of the sacred book. He carried 
this family Bible with him and it was his 
favorite reading. Jan Masaryk was a 
_ deeply religious man. It is one of the 
reasons that his suicide was not accepted 
at first as possible. But for me—there 
is no doubt—he was faced by hopeless- 
ness, by despair, by an impossibility to 
do anything else in the tragic situation. 
He wanted—as he told one of his close 
friends — to do something to help the 
nation. He could do nothing else. 

Jan Masaryk is a martyr for democ- 
racy and freedom. He will be honored 
by Czechs and Slovaks as by democratic 
people all around the world as a hero 
who made the supreme sacrifice for his 
convictions and beliefs. He is already 
in the honorable society of Jan Hus, Jan 
Amos Comenius and his great father, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. The free and sov- 
ereign democratic Czechoslovakia will 
never forget what he has done for liberty 
and independence in the dark hours of 
Czechoslovak history; as it is aptly ex- 
pressed by the poet Gerald Raftery: 


An outpost — wounded, overwhelmed — 
He snatched with his breath. 

The only weapon left to him 

And warned us with his death. 
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Deep mourning marks the faces of these Czechs as they lined the streets 
of Prague, waiting for the funeral cortege of Jan Masaryk. 


MEMORIAL PRAYER 


Given at the Memorial Service for Jan Masaryk in All Souls’ 


Church (Unitarian), Washington, D. C., March 14, 1948 


For the living power of Thy spirit, working its mysterious and righteous 


will through the lives of men and of nations, we bring to Thee, O Lord of 
heaven and earth, our tribute of humble praise and thanksgiving. 

Where Thy spirit moveth, there is liberty; and the price of liberty, in terms 
of human fidelity and sacrifice, is but man’s inevitable response to the call 
to serve Thy purpose for the world. When a deed is done for freedom, it is 


Thy spirit, Lord, that strikes: and when, for the moment, the dark forces of 
tyranny seem to prevail, the heart of man finds steadying reinforcement in 


the knowledge that Thy judgments are true and righteous altogether. For 
Thy spirit there can be no defeat, and the victory achieved through disaster 
is the surest sign of Thine invincible might. 

We remember before Thee this day, with humble hearts, the gallant and 
consecrated life of Thy servant, Jan Masaryk, who, for the cause of free- 
dom, gave the last full measure of devotion, whose death has set him apart 
as one of the noble army of martyrs by whose blood all future generations 
shall walk more freely and more proudly upon this earth. Not only his 
fellow countrymen, but all free souls everywhere, will live with steadier 
hearts and stronger faith when they recall his steadiness of purpose in a 
time of awful confusion and his dauntless faith as he confronted the strong- 
holds of evil. He lived and died as striving always for the undefiled re- 
wards; and, by Thy grace, he hath gotten the true victory. 


We ask Thy continuing blessing, O Eternal God, who art from everlasting 
to everlasting, upon all those who today maintain the age-long struggle to 
achieve a free world. Hold them steady under provocation, serene in dan- 
ger, unyielding before the principalities and powers of the darkness of this 
world. Fortify their souls by the blessed assurance that Thou art the God 
within all shadows, keeping watch above Thine own, and that the only en- 
during strength belongs to those who seek justice and freedom and peace 
for all mankind. Bind us into a single fellowship, of every kindred and 
tongue, throughout the world, who have sworn on Thine altar eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny and eternal devotion to every form 
of human advancement until the knowledge of Thy love and Thy peace 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

F. M. E. 
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_ Mr. Fritchman, the new minister of the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, was 
editor of The Christian Register from 1943 to 1947. Previously, he had been minis-— 


ter of Unitarian churches in Petersham, Mass. and Bangor. He is the author of 


- Men of Liberty and Young People in the Liberal Church and editor of Prayers 


of the Free Spirit and Together We Advance. He is a native of Cleveland, and was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania, Ohio Wesleyan, New York and Har- 
vard Universities and at Union Theological Seminary. Since last summer, Mr. 
Fritchman has had a standing invitation to contribute to the magazine, and he has 
chosen to make his first contribution on the subject of American policy in Greece. 


Not Plato’s Republic: One You 
Of the Truman Plan in Greece 


by STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN on March 12, 1947, told a joint session of Congress that Greece 
needed “financial and economic assistance” if the authority of its government was 
to be maintained. There was an allusion to military aid as well, though the em- 


_ phasis was upon the farm needs, the requirements for transport repairs and assist- 


ance to tubercular children. He appealed to the idealism and democratic instincts 
of the American people. Like Lord Byron a century before and with schoolroom 
memories of the Greeks who peopled the academies of Plato’s day, Americans re- 
sponded to the call and Congress voted assistance $300,000,000. 
Exactly one year after President Tru- 


man’s plea to Congress I sit, like millions 
of other Americans, and ask myself 


oe 8 © © 
. 


Along with editors of many other 
papers, including a local Republican 
contemporary, the Boston Herald, I 


wrote an editorial for The Christian 
Register raising some disturbing doubts 
regarding the venture. In it I asked 
questions which haunted the minds of 
many Americans who had so recently 
survived a war against fascism and were 
hopeful that popular governments repre- 

_. senting democratic forces might replace 
reactionary monarchies long related 
by blood, ideology and banking ties with 
the defeated Nazi powers. I wrote: 
“Are we going to call ‘Communist’ every 
government that resolutely seeks reform 
and change for the welfare of its peo- 
ple? Are we going to continue to pre- 
sent the United Nations with a series of 
faits accompli, appending a gracious and 
meaningless permission to debate after 
our State Department has completed all 
the plans? If the welfare of the Greek 
people were our State Department’s true 
concern, instead of oil for the navy, it 
would have welcomed the proposals of 
the United Nations F.A.O. Commission 
instead of ignoring them. ...... 
America holds the key position in the 
question of world peace. Our govern- 
ment can determine whether the demo- 
_ cratic will of free peoples is advanced or 
delayed, whether a few Americans desir- 
ing investments and foreign markets 
betray our nation into steps leading 
war, or whether we play our proper 


role in the United Nations.” 


whether my skepticism was, justified, 
whether the American principles which 
my own ancestors fought to plant on 
this continent are being made a mockery 
in Greece by American arms, military 
technicians and economic credits. If 
the Truman Doctrine has been a fizzle 
on its major testing ground, Greece, as 
Jan Hasbrouck of the New Republic 
(February 23, 1948) feels it has been, 
then it is time for citizens to demand its 
liquidation. If the very concepts of 
democracy, which we consider our great- 
est capital in the struggle to gain the 
respect of the world’s masses, are to be 
advanced in the present crisis of man- 
kind, then we cannot afford one more 
day of support for a Greek regime that 
repudiates those very concepts with 
cynical contempt. What is the record 
of one year in Greece? Was the edi- 
torial written for The Chgistian Register 


It is not too late for us to call for an 
about-face on the Truman Doctrine. 
It is possible that the elections of 
1948 may be the opportunity for cit- 
izens to express themselves on the 
subject in the privacy of the ballot 
booth. ; 


Stephen H. F ritchman 


in March, 1947, as un-American as its 
critics then felt? 

Robert St. John, the foreign corre- 
spondent, in a Los Angeles interview in 
January, 1948, reported upon his recent 
visit to Greece. His words are sharp and 
clear: “There is no democracy in Greece 
today. A modern Greek tragedy is be- 
ing written and the author is the horrible 
corruption, the Greek government. The 
opposition to the government we Amer- 


_icans support is the natural expression 


of a people with a deep distaste for 
corzupt and stagnant government that of- 
fers them nothing in the way of hope.” 
In the magazine “48 he ‘described the 
food blockade by the Athens regime 
against civil war areas at a time when 
we in this country imagined we were, by 
means of UNRRA, feeding our Greek 
allies—without respect to politics. He 
writes: “In Athens the UNRRA official 
told me the starving was being done 
coldly and thoroughly. I saw a map 
made by a trained UNRRA investigator. 
It was speckled with red dots. Each dot 
represented a town or village denied 
UNRRA food.” This report of a first 
hand observer unhappily confirms the 
earlier statement of three British M.P.’s 
Dodds, Solley and Tiffany who toured 
Greece in the summer of 1946 and said, 
“Greece is rapidly becoming a fascist 
state. Under a facade of democracy 
there exists a unilateral civil war, a war 
of the extreme right against all demo- 
cratic elements who dare to disagree 
with the government.” ‘There was no 
hint of foreign intervention from the 
northern countries in this report. 

Over sixty newspapers of the Greek 
resistance have been suppressed. Elected 
trade union committees have been sup- 
planted by government appointed com- 
mittees which include notorious collabo- 
rators with the Nazis. The terror in 
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Greece, started under General Zervas, 
and continuing with increasing intensity, 
has led to the deportation of thousands 
of democrats, merely charged without 
evidence of being “Communists.” The 
recent Greek edict that strikers would be 
punished with death sentences and the 
equally shocking report that the Greek 
army no longer. takes prisoners are all 
too reminiscent of Nazi occupation prac- 
tices. Our American administrators and 
officers are also morally responsible, for 
without their acquiescence today such 
decisions could not be enforced. We 
have an economic and military veto 
power in Greece which we seem unable 
to use in behalf of decency. American 
workers who consider the right to strike 
a part of the American way cannot look 
with any peace of mind at the actions of 
the American military toward Greek 
labor. 

Meanwhile in the hills and mountains 
a genuine Greek democracy is being 
‘forged. The guerilla movement has or- 
ganized an army, holds elections with 
secret ballots in every possible village, 
with women enjoying the suffrage, and 
candidates of various political beliefs 
running for office. A system of univer- 
sal education has been established by the 
guerillas and a redistribution of land 
to the peasants initiated. Colonel A. W. 
Sheppard, M.C., former Chief of the 
British Economic Mission in Northern 
Greece, agreed that nothing less than an 
American expeditionary foree of 200,000 
men could now defeat the Democratic 
Army, adding, “The rebel movement 
in Greece has been formed from precisely 
the same group of men and women who 
would form a similar rebel movement in 
Great Britain were we ever faced with 
the same tyranny and terror.” In later 
interviews Colonel Sheppard amplified 
his earlier statement as follows: “Today 
Greece is a police state (December, 
1947). At every hotel one registers 
with the equivalent of a Gestapo. Over 
30,000 Greeks are in exile. As long as 
courage and decency remain alive in the 
world, so will fascism, in whatever form 
it may show itself, bring into being a 
rebel movement.” 


This fascism is the grim project we 
support under the Truman Doctrine. In 
March, 1947, many believed Mr. Tru- 
man’s statement that this was an errand 
of mercy to a free people. Now the 
horror that is Greece stands for all to 
see. We were told by the President that 
we were going to Greece to support a 
threatened democracy. It has become 
apparent even to those who run as they 
read that we are the heirs of the British 
in supporting a venal and corrupt mili- 
tary oligarchy, a small group of seventy- 
five Greek millionaires whose foreign 
holdings in banks and industries in the 
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The author, Mr. Fritchman (right), and 
Jan Masaryk photographed by James 
Coyne for The Christian Register at a 
reception at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
December 11, 1946. 


United States total at least one billion 
dollars. (cf. Trends and Tides for Jan- 
uary-March, 1948, published by Louis 
Adamic in Milford, N. J.). These mil- 
lionaires do not want communism, but it 
is manifest that they equally oppose any 
semblance of democracy as taught by 
American tradition. 

On March 11, 1948, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt wrote in “My Day *: “It would 
have been far better if we and Britain 
jointly had referred the Greek situation 
to the United Nations and accepted what- 
ever action the UN requested, in the 
same way that we should accept the UN 
decision and action in Palestine today.” 
Mr. Henry Wallace, in a letter to the 
writer in July, 1947, Mrs. Roosevelt in 
her column and many other responsible 
commentators clearly support the con- 
tention of the unpublished Register edit- 
orial that by-passing the United Nations 
is not the way to peace. Our unilateral 
action in Greece, side-stepping the United 
Nations, has cast a heavy shadow of 
suspicion across the minds of freedom- 
loving peoples around the world, for 
they know, if readers of the American 
press do not, that the rulers of Athens 
today are not men who cherish the 
tenets of a republic—neither Plato’s, nor 
Pericles’, nor George Washington’s, nor 
Franklin Roosevelt’s. 

A fascist terror rules Greece one year 
after President Truman’s appeal to Con- 
gress. The ste in Greece was begun 
when the British tanks, under instruction 


If the Truman Doctrine has been a 
fizzle on its major testing ground, 
Greece, as Jan Hasbrouck of the New 
Republic ... 


it is time for citizens to demand its 


feels it has been, then 


liquidation. 


“from Churchill through General Scobie, 


fought in the streets of Athens for forty 
days to support the government of 
Premier Papendreou. Greek Royalist 
troops in British battle-dress last year 
rode through the streets carrying the 
heads of prisoners on their bayonets. 
The Nazi herrenvolk could not have 
sanctioned any more sanguinaty a spec- 
tacle. Our Greek military adventure has 
led to more and more technicians to aid 
the Greek army, with our Major General 
James Van Fleet as its. immediate ad- 
viser. The nearest thing to American 
combat forces (far too near), are U. S. 
Marines stationed on ships in the Medi- 
terranean. ready to prove “we mean 
business in Greece,” to quote one 


official. 
Voted for Greece was $300,000,000 of 


American tax money with the assurance 
that this would make possible speedy 
reconstruction of that devastated country 
which had suffered invasion by both 
Mussolini and Hitler and seen its wealth 
destroyed and stolen. Yet in late 1947, 
a few hours after General Marshall 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in Washington, an- 
nouncement was made that six fast fleet- 
type submarines had been dispatched by 
our navy to Greece, in addition to six 
gunboats that had been earlier handed 
over. Even before Congress finally voted 
the original appropriation for Greece it 
was apparent that over half of it would 
go for guns rather than for relief or re- 
construction. At the end of the past 
year $15,000,000 more was cut out of 
the non-military side of the program to 
aid in the civil war. One writer has 
figured that the United States expendi- 
ture to date has amounted to $8,700 per 
guerilla! Mr. Dwight Griswold, head of 
the American Aid Mission in Greece, 
stated recently that “not all” of the ex-_ 
penses of the Greek army were being 
born by the United States, saying, “the 
salaries of officers, gendarmes, etc. are 
paid for out of the Greek budget” which 
allows forty per cent for such expendi- 
tures (and four per cent for post-war 
reconstruction! ) 


Meanwhile the Greek government co- 
operates with expansive economic pene- 
tration by American business interests. 
In April, 1947, it agreed to lease a lead 
mine to an American firm for $10,000 a 
year. The transaction would suffer no 
Greek taxes and included the right to 
export the entire output and employ for- 
eign workers. Johannes Steel stated in 
August of last year that American com- 
panies which buy tobacco in Greece have 
informed Greek exporters that they 
would not buy unless the exporters would 
accept the dollar at 6,500 drachmas in- 
stead of 5,000 drachmas, thus reducing 
the price of tobacco twenty-five per cent. 


This could only be made up by squeez- 
ing the independent grower or getting 
a Greek government subsidy from the 
American loan. 

_ Editor Ralph Smith of Business Week 
in November, 1947, reported on Amer- 
ican firms handling contracts for Greece. 
This long list included railroad recon- 
struction by Guy F. Atkinson, Inc. of 
San Francisco, Corinth canal reconstruc- 
tion by Grove, Shepherd, Wilson and 
_Kruge of New York and Washington, 
and highway construction by Starr, Park 
and Freeman of New York. There is of 
course no published list of armament 
contracts involved in the large military 
exports to Greece under the Truman 
Plan, Wives and children of guerilla 
fighters in the bleak mountains of the 
Peloponnesos may wonder at the strange 
friendship of an America that once sent 
Samuel Gridley Howe to support Greek 
freedom. But Business Week can show a 
few investors the merits of the President’s 
program. 

General Marshall’s recent report on 
Greece to Congress is actually an ad- 
mission of the grim failure of a year’s 
intervention, and a frank appeal for 
strictly military aid in the future, 
minus even verbal obeisance to our 
humanitarian instincts. The Truman 
Plan was bad in 1947, and it is even 
worse today, for it brings no hope 
of political freedom, economic progress 
or cultural liberation for the people 
of a nation so celebrated in history for 
its contribution to world civilization. We 
support a betrayal of the truly demo- 
cratic forces in Greece as we simultane- 
ously betray our own heritage as a 
people who struggled at so great cost for 
liberty ourselves. 

Justice Robert H. Jackson of the 
United States Supreme Court in his 
great address at Dartmouth College last 
year rightly said, “The premise that war 
is inevitable is unprovable and vicious. 
It would be wholesome if we realized 
that we, as well as other peoples, are 
susceptible to errors of judgment and 
misleading information. Lack of under- 
standing and interest is easily the char- 
acteristic of our democracy most likely 
to lead us into jeopardy.” The relevance 
of Justice Jackson’s observation to the 
American policy in Greece is obvious. 
With honorable exceptions the American 
press and radio, while vaunting their 
freedom have often played a shocking 
role in misinforming our people as to 
the true character of the Greek demo- 
cratic struggle today. They have also 
failed to inform our people as to the 


_ peril of our present involvement in the 


military struggle of that unhappy land. 
~ Millions of Americans are just 


awakening to the stunning fact that we 


have not been feeding children, nor sow- 


ing seeds in the fields, but simply under- 
writing a miserable and __ hopeless 
adventure of King Paul’s corrupt hench- 
men who desire nothing remotely re- 
sembling the democracy of the American 
Bill of Rights, and who are increasingly 
contemptuous of the Americans who aid 
them. We are not a people who will 
support for long a policy which betrays 
our own best interests and revolts our 
conscience. It is not too late for us to 
call for an about-face on the Truman 
Doctrine. It is possible that the elections 
of 1948 may be’ the opportunity for 
citizens to express themselves on the sub- 
ject in the privacy of the ballot booth. 
Meanwhile devout Americans will pray 
that no American blood will‘be spilled in 
an incident the outcome of which could 
surpass in horror the shot at Sarajevo. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE: An EYE- 
WITNESS REPORT from Greece will appear 
soon in The Register, written by Fred I 
Cairns, author of God Can Wait, and 
minister of The First Parish of Need- 
ham, Mass., who is now in that country. 
He is serving as executive officer for a 
Unitarian Service Committee medical 
mission. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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his mother came. There was nothing 
more that he could say in words. There 
was only one way to convey a warning: 
by a final tragic deed. 

His comprehension of the indecision 
and vacillation of the stronger nations 
had long been complete. It was always 
generous. He knew that there, no less 
than in smaller countries, the people 
wanted peace. Knew that they yearned 
for it so deeply that they were willing 
to forget its moral implications. But he 
saw that these forgotten things were the 
essence of the entire matter: that you 
cannot have peace by condoning gross 
injustice, or reconcile it with the loss of 
freedom. Jan Masaryk understood all 
this. But others who might have under- 
stood it and acted upon it failed to under- 
stand it. It is sometimes one of the 
tragedies of history that those who have 
the power fail in comprehension, while 
those who have the comprehension lack 
the power. 

Only to a few men is it given to serve 
the world as greatly by the manner of 
their dying as by their living. Jan 
Masaryk has done so. His passing marks 
a turning-point of history. How we re- 
gard it may seal the fate, not only of the 
Western nations, but of the world. 

Before leaving Czechoslovakia, I told 
a group of students (late at night and in 
a place to which I was transported solely 
on my own initiative—a fact I mention 


this time onward, Soviet- 
minded Americans can no longer 


From 


pretend: they will have to embrace 
iniquity openly. But surely, in the 
name of everything that is still de- 
cent and honest, this must prove 
impossible in the churches—espe- 


cially in the liberal churches. 


so that it may be known that no Czech 
citizen was involved in planning the 
occasion) that in the dark days before 
them they could rely upon the final 
awakening of the conscience of America, 
and that sooner or later—and I thought 
it would not be very long—the liberation 
of Czechoslovakia would become a reso- 
lute American purpose, and that it would 
succeed. : 
I hope I was right. Are there any 
among us who are willing to be blind to 
the last message of Jan Masaryk? You 
cannot cry “reactionaries” this time, 
dear Soviet-minded brethren! Jan 
Masaryk gave all he had, everything 
except his final loyalty to civilization 
itself, everything but his ultimate con- 
victions, to get along with Russia. So did 
all our liberal friends in Czechoslovakia, 
some of whom are already on their way 
to death or Siberia. Are there Unitarians 
who are ready to condone this crime? 
If so, let them speak no more of “democ- 
racy.” Not even in the faint whisper in 
which they now speak of “liberty.” Let 
them own their true allegiance, these 


brothers of those who murdered democ- 


racy in Czechoslovakia, conspirators of 
tyranny, condoners of atrocity, comrades 
of oppression’s new assassins, Stalin’s 
slaves. 

What are you going to do about it, 
Soviet-minded liberals? You will have 
to live from this time forward, not in a 
world of hopes and wishes, but of facts. 
You will have to make decisions. 
Rigorous ones. And you will never 
widen your future alternatives unless 
you can find the courage to choose be- 
tween these narrow ones. The murder 
of democracy in Czechoslovakia was a 
complete disclosure of Soviet aims. Who 
can delude himself about them now? 
From this time onward, Soviet-minded 
Americans can no longer pretend: they 
will have to embrace iniquity openly. 
But surely, in the name of everything 
that is still decent and honest, this must 
prove impossible in the churches—espe- 
cially in the liberal churches.. 

The hour is very late for America. If 
we wait until France goes, and Italy and 
the whole of Europe, we shall awaken 
some morning feeling very lonely. And 
the result will be not peace, but war. 
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A Constructive Attitude Toward 
Russian-American Relations 


by ROBERT HOAGLAND 


A RUSSIAN lives each day with fear: fear of suffering for his children, fear of hunger, 
fear of war. The future is Fear. And nearly all the ‘acts of potential enemies of 
Russia aggravate that fear. Even American socialists and pacifists add to the “cold” 
war against Russia, shouting what it is futile to repeat: that Russian foreign policy is 


imperialistic and her domestic policy totalitarian. 


There is fear in the United States, too. 
Its quality is at times that of hysteria. 
Russian and American fears have in- 
duced an international situation de- 
scribed adequately last spring by a cir- 
’ culator of the Norwalk Petition: “Day by 
day, reciprocal fear and suspicion and 
contempt on both sides are mounting. In 
both America and Russia the war of 
words against each other is well under 
way. In both countries, combustible 
blunders are being piled up in the holy 
name of security and national sov- 
ereignty, though the two are as incom- 
patible as milk and vinegar. A rim of 
inevitability has been forming and is 
beginning to harden.” John Haynes 
Holmes summarized the opinions of Rus- 
sophiles, Russophobes and _ neutrals 
when he wrote, months ago: “Two great 
empires, Russia and America, are mov- 
ing step by step into a war which will 
end them both and with them the civili- 
zation they dominate.” 

Historical evidence is both so sober 
and so substantial on two items that it 
does not need to be documented: first, 
that wars have become steadily more de- 
structive and more inclusive. Second, 
civilization cannot survive another gen- 
eral war. Some conservationists, who 
feel that the United States is no longer 
a “have” nation, question whether this 
country can conduct another war. 

The question of the day, then, ob- 
viously is: What can Americans do to 
preserve a peaceful world? The real is- 
sue is not the one customarily phrased: 
What is Russia? Or what will Russia be? 
The issue is: Shall we survive what Rus- 
sia is or will be? If Russia is the men- 
ace,” as most on the right, many in the 
center and some on the left proclaim 
‘her, how can we reduce the menace with- 
out destroying ourselves? 

Even to those who insist on traditional 
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negative and unproductive answers to 
this question (such as military contain- 
ment and its diplomatic equivalents) the 
inevitable moral and religious position 
must be clear. It is repeated in Sunday 
morning liturgies and it is written in 
large letters in the creeds, catechisms 
and working principles of the Catholic 
and Protestant Christian and of the Jew. 
Universally accepted moral theory insists 


that a constructive attitude begins with: 


the individual and at home. It is not 
romantic hyperbole which poetically says 
“go the second mile,” if there is a re- 
quest for your coat “give your cloak 
also,” and commands us “That we ex- 


cuse our neighbor, speak well of him, | 


and put the best construction on every- 
thing.”® It is moral law based on nat- 
ural law, and from observance of it 
alone can social salvation come. Wars 
and their peace settlements have become 
increasingly destructive and vindictive; 
and some nation, sometime, must break 
the vicious cycle, observe recognized 
moral law and take constructive steps 
to prevent the next war. The time is 
now. 


The inevitable position of Unitarians 
and other liberals should be especially 
clear. Unitarian ministers declared in 
May, 1947: “The genius of Unitarianism 
(lies in) the application of religious 
and ethical insights to (the) practical 
problems. “ 0, in grateful 
memory of Martineau, Channing and 
Parker, wishes now to debate what those 
insights are? 

The problem in the issue stated above: 
Shall we survive what Russia is or will 
be? has two facets. The one aspect in- 
volves the moral, constructive answer to 
our domestic problems. The other is 
secondary and is significant only in so 
far as a calm consideration of it will 
produce a psychological attitude and at- 
mosphere among Americans helpful to- 
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ward a sound solution of the first aspect 
of the problem. The one side of the 
problem is stated by Emmet John 
Hughes in his Report from Spain: “I 
contended that the strength of a com- 
munist movement in any country de- 
pended directly upon the state of that 
country’s social health; that such a move- 
ment was both a symptom and inevitable 
product of grave social injustice; and 
that a government which was constantly 
making a public confession of its fear 
of communism also was confessing its 
own incapacity to establish a decent 
social order.” The secondary aspect 
might be stated thus, “As the USA cer- 
tainly will not start either a preventive 
or aggressive war, can Russia start a war 
against the USA?” 

We may restate the two sides of the 
problem in two items: First, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in a document prepared 
for the United Nations, asks, “When 
will nations learn that their enemies are 
quite as often within their own country 
as without?” The NAACP charges that 
our South offers a greater threat to the 
United States than do Soviet activities.* 
Second, in an attitude that is more com- 
mon than the radio and press permit us 
to believe, Colonel William H. Neblett, 
national president of the Reserve Officers 
Association, said in Albany September 
305 that the United States’ military posi- 
tion precluded “any immediate danger 
of war.” Russia could not successfully 
attack us. 

On October 12, as one frightened 
newspaper editor put it, Walter Winchell 
“aired an editorial which was designed 
to . . . scare the daylights out of his 
listeners.”” Winchell warned Americans 
that trained Russian military spies were 
among us preparing for “100 Pearl Har- 
bors.” “Wake up, Americans! Wake up. 


Y 


i , oe a sand your peaks will die i in their 
sleep.” — 
Who is right? Winchell or Colonel 
Neblett? 


A survey of Histories of Russia and 
of the literature of the last generation on 
Russia leads the writer to this conclu- 

sion: Three factors make it impossible 
for the USSR successfully to attack the 
USA or even to consider an attack on us: 
Russia is still critically victimized by in- 
dutrial lag; it will take many years to re- 
cover from the wounds of World War 
II; and war potential is simply not 
available in Russia today.’ 


The figures on what Russia lost in 
World War II are well-known. Issued 
by the Russian Extraordinary State Com- 
mission, they have been reproduced by 
both Whai’s Happening in Washington, 
the far-from-radical publication for 
business executives issued by Prentice- 


Hall, and the New Republic :® 


Laid waste were 750,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory; half her railroad 
track (and she had but low railroad and 
highway mileage in the first place) was 
destroyed; half her steel capacity; thir- 
teen important cities largely ruined; over 
6,000,000 buildings; 6,200 rartee of 
power transmission lines; 99,876 farms; 
40,000 hospitals. Figures are depressing, 
but think: over 5,000,000 killed, 25,000,- 
000 made homeless, $190,000,000,000 
property damage. For a dramatic picture 
of the destruction in one area read Kon- 
stantine Simonov’s very able novel, Days 
and Nights. There is a good account 
of reconstruction efforts in Richard E. 
Lauterbach’s Through Russia’s Back 
Door, a book of great sanity. (Lauter- 
bach tells us that Russia is in no posi- 
tion to fight us, whereas we are in a posi- 
tion to carry on atomic war against her.) 
The title of Edgar Snow’s careful book, 
Stalin Must Have Peace, sums this para- 
graph up. 

On war-potential in Russia today: 


The New York Times has published? 
a summary of a study on Russia’s eco- 
nomic potential (to be issued by the 
Department of Economics of Harvard 
University). A “group of leading sta- 
tisticians” has analyzed official Russian 
figures and as a result of their work 
“picture the Soviet Union as a poverty- 
stricken nation with an industrial out- 
put that is.not large on American stand- 


ards.” The USSR is portrayed as a 


country with “a distressingly low level 


of welfare.” The study claims Russia’s 


_ industrial output between 1936 and 1938 


was only one-third that of the USA, 


_ whereas Russia had claimed it was 


more than one-half. The study’s con- 


clusions are supported by other works. 


_ The picture David J. Dallin and Boris 
Eecolaersky- -draw”® creates an aware- 


— 


Wars and their .peace settlements 
have become increasingly destructive 
and vindictive; and some _ nation, 
sometime, must break the vicious 
cycle, observe recognized moral law 
and take constructive steps to pre- 


vent the next war. The time is now. 


e e e ® e e e 
ness of the severity of economic condi- 
tions inside Russia. A study by Profes- 
sor Schwartz of Syracuse University in 
the New York Times 11 questions whether 


the Soviets can ship enough raw mate- 


rials, machinery and railroad equipment 
to her allies to hold them in the current 
alliances. In his rabid anti-Soviet art- 
icles'* James Burnham evades this issue. 
But some visitors to Russia such as Dr. 


Ralph W. Sockman say flatly, “Russia is 


too poor to start a war.”!° Such a very 
well-informed and learned scholar as 
Harold J. Laski (however pro-Soviet he 
may be!) says he is convinced that the 
root of “Russian policies is first fear and 


. second the urgent need to repair quickly 


a devastated economy that threatens the 
Russian people with long years of hard- 
ship. . . .”14 Devere Allen, a cautious 
reporter, supports the Laski thesis and 
that of Professor Schwartz above.?® Allen 
sums up: “. . . it is important to let 
readers of Soviet propaganda realize that 
the picture of a swiftly moving, success- 
ful Russian bloc, soon to be capable of 
dominating the whole continent of Eu- 
rope by the power of its economic at- 
traction, is a myth.” Materials can be 
drawn even from the anti-Russian R. H. 
Markham’s Tito’s Imperial Communism 
and William Henry Chamberlin’s The 
European Cockpit, to show how dire 
conditions are in the lands of Russia’s 
allies. And see Oriana Atkinson’s Over 
at Uncle Joe’s for material on the low 
standard of living and the “inefficiency” 
in Russia. John Fischer, in his Why 
They Behave Like Russians, insists Rus- 
sia cannot afford a major war for many 
years as she is extremely weak. In addi- 
tion to her economic and industrial 
problems, Russia probably has danger- 
ous tensions within her borders, partic- 
ularly in anti-Moscow feelings in the 
Ukraine, if there is anything at all in 
the claims for Ukrainian nationalism 
made in such a book as The Story of the 
Ukraine hy Clarence A. Manning. 


The Unifed States of America need 
not fear attack by any foreign power in 
the immediate future. And in just a 
few years’ time it could probably do 
two things: first, make any foreign at- 
tack unlikely in the future by gaining 
the respect and favor of other nations; 


second, make unrest within our borders - 


. 


ai 


impossible by improving the lot of those 
who suffer “economically, socially or 
otherwise on account of factors beyond 
their control. 


The United States Department of 
State knows Russia cannot now chal- 
lenge the USA. The author of the sen- 
sational article in Foreign Affairs, “X,” 
was probably George F. Kennan, “top 
state department adviser on Russian Af- 
fairs.”1° He says, and apparently the 
State Department is acting on his theory, 
that the Soviet Union will not at present 
allow open war to arise. This view rests 
on two assumptions: first, that Russia 
is in no shape to fight a major war now; 
and, second, that the Kremlin will pa- 
tiently await what it is sure is coming, 
a major collapse in American capitalism. 
However, as even an article in the New 
Republic!’ recognizes, “Russia’s foreign 
policy is dominated by an anti-Western- 
ism as uncompromising as the leaders 
who established and execute it.” 


Very able American thinkers,!® who 
are far from a pro-Soviet position, think 
the root of this anti-Westernism is in 
fear of the USA. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard has probably done the best job of 
showing objectively why Russia fears 
us.1° Our power, with nothing any- 
where in the world by any possible al- 
liance of nations remotely approximat- 
ing it, is being mustered for some un- 
stated purpose. But, says Villard, “the 
objective is plainly the Russian bear.” 
After four months spent in Europe dur- 
ing the winter of 1946-1947, at which 
time he was in contact with representa- 
tive people of nearly all the nations of 
the earth, Reinhold Niebuhr told us, 
“They All Fear America.’° Europeans 
accuse us of hysteria in regard to Rus- 
sia. Niebuhr was assured by them that 
Russian truculence was primarily a sign 
of weakness and we Americans ought 
to “prove our strength by greater com- 
posure.” Niebuhr also tells us that, “The 
primary root of resentment against -us 
in Africa and Asia undoubtedly is ‘our 
failure to achieve more Christian stand- 
ards in race relations.” “.. . though they 
felt critical of the whole white world, 
America seemed to them particularly 
guilty.” Two years ago, Dorothy 
Thompson, who cannot be accused of 
being a Stalinist, was complaining, “The 
Russians are not falling out of character 

. It is the West that is falling out 
of character, and especially the United 
States.”2!. Everywhere in the world 
peoples feel we have departed from 
our humanitarian principles. Emil 
Lengyel, a cool-minded journalist, after 
a visit to Central and Eastern Europe, 
told us through a lead-article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature,?* “We 
are largely to blame if the Soviets are 
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about to appropriate the heart of the 
‘heartland.’ Its inhabitants have reached 
the conclusion that we are interested 
in them only as pawns in a global polit- 
ical chess.””, When the New York Times’ 
Arthur Krock tells us Russia is foment- 
ing “world-wide hostility” against us** 
he is telling only the part of the story 
he wants us to know. 

A step in regaining the respect and 
favor of other nations is to have a more 
truthful story about other nations told 
in this country. We should not just be 
guided by hatred of the “Commissar” 
as Arthur Koestler, in The Yogi and 
the Commissar admits he is. (Vide, also, 


Kravchenko and Barmine.) We should 


insist that our leaders calmly Just Tell. 


the Truth as John L. Strohm suggests in 
his book by that name. Part of the 
calmness and truth necessary can be 
secured merely by reading such a 
steadily-written book as E. H. Carr’s The 
Soviet Impact on the Western World, 
and by getting it read by others. But, 
also, a frontal attack must be made on 
purveyors of “information” which must 
be or at least seems to be deliberately 
erroneous. Frederick L. Schuman does a 
very good job on this assignment in the 
New York Times.** 

But beyond just having a truthful 
story about other nations told in this 
country, we must take more vigorous 
steps: to allay the universal fear toward 
the USA.. 

The two tasks (1) of making any for- 
eign attack on us in the future unlikely 
by gaining the respect and favor of other 
nations and (2) of making unrest within 
our borders impossible by improving the 
lot of our own unfortunates. probably 
dovetail. Justice and democracy are in- 
divisible. Procedures for doing the one 
job will do the other. And in all we do, 
we must remember the time element. 
Time is running out. What we do we 
must do quickly. 

We can: 

Inform ourselves and others; 

Use all agencies available to preserve 
such democracy as now is in the world 
and to extend it. 

(What the individual can do in both 
of these tasks will depend largely on his 
local situation. But everyone can do 
something. ) 

We should push for a humanitarian 
approach to all problems on all fronts.*° 
We must consider whether Professor 
Paul Scherer is not realistic in his sug- 
gestion that we Americans should follow 
“Christian strategy rather than atomic 
bomb diplomacy.””° 

Information, education: read and 
listen; get groups to read and listen. 
Urge all cultural organizations with 
which you have contact to use all re- 
sources possible to disseminate informa- 
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The question of the day, then, ob- 
viously is: What can Americans do to 
preserve a peaceful world? The real 


issue is not the one customarily 


Phrased: What is Russia? Or what 


will Russia be? 


tion. 
content of radio programs and to send 
words of necessary commendation and 
negative criticism to the program direc- 
tor. Check on newspaper editorial 
policies; call individually and in groups 
on editors. Get all the letters you can 
into the “People’s Forum” of any pub- 
lication. Urge ministerial associations 


to take note of certain propaganda ten- | 


dencies and to act constructively about 
them. Take it upon yourself as an in- 
dividual responsibility not to let the 
alleged Iron Curtain be balanced with 
a Silken Curtain or a Steel Curtain. Pass 
along through all possible channels 
critical news items which the press plays 
down or inters in its “gutter”: as it did 


in the third week of October the news . 


that three ambassadors (those to Eng- 
land, Russia and Germany) reported to 
President Truman that there would be 
no war with Russia.2* Support such 
news-letters** as try to get correctly to 
ihe public news otherwise suppressed or 
slanted. Insist that your friends have 
a balanced magazine diet: if they read 
the New Leader, they ought to read the 


Nation or the New Republic, too. They ~ 


ought to read two daily papers as dif- 
ferent as possible editorially. They ought 
to compare at times AP, UP and INS 
reports. Lend a hand to such organiza- 
tions as the Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation, whose aim is to get prejudice out 
of our school text books.?® Support the 
building at such institutions as Chau- 


tauqua (New York) of progressive pro-, 


grams. 
Information gathered may be used on 
specific projects, such as: 
(1) reducing hysteria about Russian 
motives; 


(2) inducing pressure to stop such 
irritating gestures as the sending of the 
Battleship Missouri to Turkey, and the 
building of a ring of military bases 
around Russia; 


(3) creating sentiment for an inter- 
nationalism which will really interna- 
tionalize such areas as the Quez and the 
Panama Canal Zone, which will make 
trusteeships under the UN genuine 
trusteeships and not disguises for the 
capture of new territories, which will 
stop pressure of the American military 
on such a weak people as that of Green- 
land; 


Organize groups to check on the’ 


(4) producing a public demand for 
objective investigation of such a little- 
appreciated problem as the relation of 
the economy of the Ruhr to the economy 
of Europe, and what that relation means 
to Russia; 


(5) causing a desire to help England 
improve her standard of living in order 
that she may be generous in her foreign 
policy; 

(6) stirring the public conscience 
about American support for undemo- 
cratic governments. 


Information may be used to support 
One World tendencies; to avoid fruit- 
less arguments as to what form World 
Government will take; to avoid killing 
whatever good we have in the UN; to 
persuade people to support individually 
and collectively such UN agencies as 
FAO, UNESCO, UNAEC, IRO, ‘ITO, 
WHO; to try to prevent by-passing of 
the UN by our government when it is 
clear the UN is the instrument for action. 


Projects which might be embarked on 
include, among others: one of keeping 
atomic energy under civilian control;%° 
one of preventing militarism from con- 
trolling industrial and university 
science; one of direct help to suffering 
peoples through the Friends Service 
Committee, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, CARE and other packages; one 
of -supporting movements for  inter- 
change of students among all countries, 
and of interchange of travel-groups 
under more lenient USA visa regula- 
tions, especially for artists and learned 
persons, but also for average people. 


Other endeavors: fulfil the duties of 
citizenship, such as voting, working in 
primaries, pushing for fundamental cor- 
rections of corruption in the political 
parties and for democratic improvements 
in our national legislative, executive and 
judicial procedures; keeping close check 
on what congressmen and senators and 
all public figures are doing (subscribe to 
some service which will tell you what 
they are doing) ; taking vigilant part in 
the work of progressive groups putting 
pressure on our leaders to make them 
more progressive; checking on the con- 
nections of people in authority; working - 
in all constructive groups whose aim is 
to protect human rights on all fronts, to 
insist on the full application of the Bill 
of Rights in the public scene, in industry 
and everywhere else; working with crea- 
tive organizations which are tackling 
segregation and restrictive covenants 
(local organizations and national bodies 
like the NAACP and the Urban League), 
the housing problem (some veteran's 
organizations are helpful here), the 
eradication of unemployment. 


Each individual should do something 
(Continued on page 45) 
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“Preston Schoyer must be regarded as our Number One Boy in China fiction,” said 


the Saturday Review of Literature upon the publication of Schoyer’s latest book, 
The Indefinite River. Schoyer has spent seven years in the Orient. During the war 
he was instrumental in developing an “underground railway” system to aid escaping 
Allied personnel. He headed the first American mission to reach Shanghai when 
peace came, with the assignment of liberating Allied prisoners held by the Japan- 
ese. He was decorated by both the Chinese and the American governments. Schoyer 
began work on this article for The Register while in Shanghai, and finished it upon 
his return to his native Pittsburgh, where he is a member of the First Unitarian 


Church. 
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EYEWITNESS REPORT 


The Coming Crisis in China 
by PRESTON SCHOYER 


THE YEAR 1948 may not be the crucial year in China, but it has all the trappings. 
Even 1949 may see the National Government somehow keeping its head above water. 
But inevitability cannot forever be thwarted—despite the heroic efforts of such gen- 
tlemen as Messrs. Luce, Bullitt, Budd and their latter day converts, Senators Bridges 
and Taft. On this word, inevitability (which I use advisedly in reference to the 
coming control of China by the Chinese Communists), these gentlemen would dis- 
agree. They believe the National Government possible of salvage; the Communists 
possible of defeat. To me their reasoning seems most curious. How any careful 
observer of present day China can escape the feeling that the Nationalists are in- 
evitably doomed, the Communists inevitably their successors, no matter what aid 
we give or fail to give, is beyond my understanding. Nor can I understand how men 
who are conservative in politics, and I feel I am myself, can find the National Gov- 
ernment worthy of salvage. Its tactics have so obviously assisted rather than 
restrained the spread of Communism. 


To understand this situation, one is greater than the government’s. And 
needs first to understand that the true this is all that matters. This is the 
force in China is the will of the people. measure of the Communists’ invinci- 


When Chiang Kai-shek and his govern- 


bility, however self-interested their 


 illusioned, bitter, apathetic. 


ment stiffened against further Japanese 
encroachment and so precipitated the 

- Sino-Japanese War, their authority was 
immense, and considering conditions 
within China, the resistance remarkable 
all because the war had the almost un- 
qualified support of the Chinese people. 
Not so in the present civil war. Last sum- 
mer when Chiang issued his mobiliza- 
tion order calling for the all-out support 
of the people in the national effort to 
crush the Communist rebellion, 
words drifted out over the Chinese coun- 
tryside and died there as if they had 
never been spoken. There was no re- 
sponse, no rush to the colors, no gold 
poured into the National Government 
coffers; only a profound and ominous 
indifference. 


. The fact is that the people have had 
little use for their government since the 
end of World War II. They are dis- 
This does 


_ not mean that everywhere they are turn- 


_ ing to the Communists with open arms. 


It must be admitted, however, that the 
appeal of the Communists to the people 


the. 


leadership may be, however ruthless 
their troops, officious their regimenta- 
tion. It is not a question of their merits 
or demerits, their sincerity, sweet words 
now for harsh words later. They have 
captured the imagination of the people, 
the National Government has lost it. 
This is the reality of China, and China 
should be considered only in the light of 
reality. 

To make the significance of this 
reality clearer it should be kept in mind 
that the Chinese Revolution, which made 
its formal public appearance with the 
overthrow of the Manchu emperors in 
1911, is still a living, moving thing. It 
is still a great mass social force that 
under-flows all current Chinese history. 
It is now so old, its course so broad, that 
the Chinese themselves have almost for- 

*gotten its existence. But it does exist, 
and the Chinese people—their desires, 
their hopes and aspirations—are its ex- 
pression. It is the will of the people to 
break away from the old crystalized 
feudal forms of Confucian China, now 
grown abusive in their deterioration, 


The author in China 


into a new day of freedoms. Paramount 
among these is freedom from insecurity. 
Though the masses comprehend such a 
new day only dimly, if at all—they are 
too close to the revolution, too concerned 
with the scrabble for existence—they are 
enormously receptive to the merest frag- 
ment of the idea. 

It is here that the Communists make ° 
their appeal, and it is here that the Na- 
tional Government has failed. It is not 
because of Communism that the Com- 
munists have found favor with the 
people but because they are #iding the 
Revolution, because they have wrested 
it away from the Nationalists, now the 
exponents of the status quo and Chinese 
conservatism, now grown identical with 
the old warlords of twenty-five years 
ago, of the imperial-minded Yuan Shih- 
kai and his Manchu predecessors. 

Specifically, among Communist pro- 
grams that appeal are the espousal of 
popular government in which the peas- 
antry elect their own representatives— 
the National Government representa- 
tives are appointed from the top down— 
the active encouragement of free enter- 
prise, the breaking of the feudal hold the 
landlord has had on the tenant farmers 
by redistribution of the land while re- 
taining private ownership. They also 
appeal through the honesty of their 
oficialdom, a virtue admitted but not 
enjoyed by National Government of- 
ficials. 

Such measures are for the most part 
in line with the ideals of the revolution; 
many could have been introduced by the 
National Government with never a cry 
of “communism” to be heard. In gen- 
eral the reaction of the people has been 
one of new hope, of enthusiasm and one 
of feeling that here at last was a people’s 
government demonstrably concerned 
with their welfare. Here at last was a 
hope of freedom from insecurity. 

The demonstration of this enthusiasm 
lies simply in the slow but sure expan- 
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_ sion of Communist territory at the ex- 
pense of the Nationalists, in their mili- 


tary victories despite poorer equipment. 


and fewer troops, in their high morale 
and sense of purpose. 


But why should this be so? Why is 
the National Government incapable of 
initiating similar reforms, of building a 
like enthusiasm in its territories? There 
are men in Nanking who understand per- 
fectly well the disastrous weakness in- 
herent in the lack of popular support. 


The cause of this present mortal weak- 
ness lies in the fact that the National 
Government rose to power too fast. 
When its armies swept north from Can- 
ton in 1926, inspired by the democratic 
idealism of Sun Yat Sen, the old corrupt 
warlords and their venal mercenaries 
were easily overwhelmed by the dedi- 
cated young patriots from the south. 
Consequently, expansion roared far 
ahead of consolidation, and the move- 
ment drew into its midst many sup- 
porters who neither understood nor were 
in sympathy with its ideals. 

By the end of 1927, though still an in- 
fant movement, the National Government 
- had already lost the present civil war. The 
left wing, the core of the present Com- 
munist rebellion, had been ousted and 
the Nationalists had sold themselves, 
largely to gain financial support, to the 
business and banking groups of Shang- 
hai and to the landlords and merchants 
in the provinces. This sell-out was in 
line with tradition, with the Confucian 
principle of scholar rule. The polit- 
ical structure of the Kuomintang, the Na- 
tional Government Party, and thus the 
Government, was brought to rest on the 


gentry, the educated ruling class. It has . 
never pushed roots any lower. It can’t. 
The gentry won’t permit it. Such a 


policy would sap their privilege, power 
and wealth, if not destroy it. — 

In the decade that followed, this polit- 
ical weakness did not alarm the people, 
for ‘historically the government was 
progressive. It made plans for and 
spoke constantly of the coming imple- 
mentation of Sun Yat Sen’s ideals. It 
unified most of the country, it standard- 
ized the currency, built roads and 
hospitals and paved the way for the 
eventual lifting of foreign extra-territo- 
rial privileges. The people were enthu- 
siastic. And yet along with progress 
grew programs and policies in dis- 
harmony with the government’s espoused 
democratic principles. An undemo- 
cratic orthodoxy designed to protect the 
privilege of the gentry developed in the 
Kuomintang. Officials had to have 
Party approval, a secret police was de- 
veloped to control anti-government think- 
ing and expression, a Youth Corps was 
organized to train the young in Party al- 
legiance, education became increasingly 
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The Chinese in their hearts of hearts 
know and it is time we know—the 


present National Government of 


China is not just dying, it is dead. 


regimented, And in direct ratio to the 
growing strength of the gentry in the 
government came nepotism and corrup- - 
tion. 


Then the war with Japan descended, 
and in the early enthusiasm for that war 
the deterioration in the idealism of the 
government was lost to view. But in 
fact the war gave impetus to that deterio- 
ration. It has been argued that the pres- 
ent day weakness and ineptitude of the 
government have been caused by the 
war and the war alone. This is not 
true. The war simply sharpened them 
and speeded up the process of disinte- 
gration. Further, it brought a signif- 
icant shift of power in the Kuomintang. 
With the coastal areas cut off by the 
Japanese, the influence of coastal busi- 
ness men declined in favor of interior 
landlord groups, who, far narrower in 
their outlook and resentful of “western- 
ization,” swung government thinking 
toward reaction, toward a feudal con- 
servatism from which it has never 
recovered. 


Studying this background and obsery- 
ing the government in operation today, 
one is drawn inescapably to the conclu- 
sion that it can’t reform. Indeed, speak- 


ing generally, it is not interested in 


reform. The government is in the hands 
of the landed gentry, i.e. their represen- 
tatives both in the army and out and 
they are the very people at whom reform 
would be directed. They are the ones 
who would suffer. In effect, to reform 
would mean suicide, the immolation of 
the very base on which both Party 
and government are built. 


But not to reform also means suicide. 
It insures a Communist victory. The 
Kuomintang officials know this perfectly 
well, with the exception of a few Party 
fanatics who cannot see beyond Party 
politics and, to a greater extent, gen- 
erals in the army, noted for their 
abysmal medieval ignorance. Why then, 
if suicide is inevitable, why then not 
do the patriotic thing and gain the 
respect of the people if nothing else? 

There are several answers. In the 
first place, men do not behave like that. 
They hold on to their power and wealth,« 
hoping against hope that some unfore- 
seen force will save them. Secondly, dis- 
integration has gone too far. The offi- 
cials in Nanking no longer have any 
real confidence in their own government. 
Privately, they prophesy its doom from 


be = — a, 
hour to hour. The government is all 
but bankrupt, inflation is out of control 
and corruption is no longer a question 
of individual squeeze, but of mass 
squeeze; it is the system by which all 
employees must live if they are to live 
at all. When I questioned an official 
in Nanking last summer as to why more 
corrupt jobholders weren’t arrested and 
shot, he looked at me incredulously. 
“Arrest them? Shoot them? But who 


is to shoot whom?” 


Few of them think any longer in 
terms of saving the government, but of 
saving their own skins, of making what 
money they can out of their jobs and 
salting it away abroad. Last November 
a discouraged officer of the Govern- 
ment’s Central Trust suggested to me 
that if the newly proposed American 
loans were paid, within a few months 
most of the money would be back in 
the United States in private bank ac- 
counts. It no longer matters what laws 
and regulations the government promul- 


‘gates; if acted upon at all, they are 


acted upon for the benefit of private 
interests. 

The Chinese in their heart of hearts 
know and it is time we knew—the pres- 
ent National Government of China is not 
just dying, it is dead. The manifestos 
now issuing hollowly from Nanking are 
issuing from a tomb. 

Since the removal of General Stilwell 
we have put our support heavily behind 
the National Government. The guts of 
this policy has been to contain Com- 
munism in China, if not to destroy it. 
The policy has of course been a dismal 
failure. We emerge as a comic Don 
Quixote attacking the windmills of his- 
tory, spending enormous sums of money 
and equipment, but reaping only the en- 
mity of the Chinese people. Not only 
do the Chinese of the Communist areas 
hate us; but the Chinese of the Govern- 
ment areas are now viewing us with 
increased dislike, for they are learning 
to identify us with their own greedy 
and oppressive rulers. 

Our. policy has not only been an 
absurd one, it has been of harm both 
to us and to the Chinese people. If with 
the unfortunate removal of General 
Stilwell in 1944 we had not knuckled 
under to the government but had re- 
mained aloof from China’s factional dis- 
putes, a crisis would have overtaken the 
National Government long ago and at a 
time when a new and more democratic 
government could have been organized, 
one that through social and political re- 
form could have restrained the spread 
of Communism. As it was, our support 
entrenched the worst elements in power 
and gave those elements the belief that 
they might do as they pleased, for no 
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Make Up Their Minds 


by JACOB TRAPP 


_ THE cops have always been slow to change their ways, reluctant to accept new re- 


sponsibilities. 


the sustainers of men. 


- They caused human birth by incar- 
nating themselves in some passing maid 
or woman. They supplied food, guided 
the hunters and warriors, took the soul 
at death to some safe place. They were 
the sacred ancestor, the sacred caretaker, 
the mystic mascot, the American eagle, 
the John Bull, the Russian bear, the ele- 
phant, the donkey, the flag, the soul, the 
symbol of unity, the focus of loyalty of 
the tribe. The tribal relation under a 
totem god was tight and vital and ter- 
rible. It made a people monolithic, that 
is, definite as a stone, hostile to the un- 
known, fearful of the pollution of the 
. alien and foreign. People wore costumes 
and great headdresses on certain occa- 
sions to imitate the divine beast, and 
also, by sympathetic magic, to induce 
him to make up his mind to help them. 
They had a rite for uniting their dead 
to the totem in order to make them im- 
mortal. The divine animal was himself 
immortal, dying only to reincarnate him- 

self in a younger and stronger animal. 


A turning point came when Adam and 
Eve bit the apple and were driven from 
Eden. Men discovered that they them- 
_ selves had something to do with the be- 
getting of progeny. The gods were re- 
quired now to give up being animals and 
to become human. But they were reluc- 
_ tant to do so. They had a hard time 
_ making up ghetr'ininds: 
"seems, are terrifically conservative. They 
_ resist change with all their might. They 
yield only to the extent that they must. 


- To put this in a more kindly fashion, 
’ ‘one might say that the gods have a 
‘genius for compromise. Instead of be- 
oming human all at once (which would 
st certainly be criticized as going too 
too fast), the gods temporized. They 
ned their unwieldly selves slowly in 


The gods, it 


In the history of religions we read of a time when the gods could not make up 
their minds whether they were animal or men. 
that time. The swifter horse, the stronger buffalo, the fiercer lion, the beneficent 
cow, the winged bird, the subtle snake—these were the erentons the protectors, 


The gods had been totems before 


the direction of a mixed economy. The 
totem could not be induced to resign or 
to abdicate, but maintained his position 
under one guise or another for thousands 
of years. The totem became the vice- 
president or the secretary of state of the 
god, ‘the god making the animal his 
vehicle—as in India, where Ganesh rides 
his rat, Siva his bull, Indra his elephant 
and Kali her lion. Or the totem took on 
the human form only in, part. Thus, 
when the ancient Iranians desired a god- 
dess, they were accommodated with one 
who was cow and woman combined. A 
god might be part goat and part man, 
like the Pan of ancient Greece, or part 
horse and part man, like the centaurs of 


Thessaly. 


In Egypt the totems simply refused to 
go out of business. When all about them 
men were losing their heads, they kept 
theirs. The divine animals took unto 
themselves human torsos. After all, the 
elephant and the donkey had done well 
enough in the past. It would be ex- 
tremely disloyal on the part of their wor- 
shippers not to let them serve their full 
term, or maybe a second and a third. 
And so we see strange hybrids coming 
down even into what we call the his- 
torical period—which, by and large, is 
the documented period: a god with a 
human body and a jackal’s head, a cow- 
headed goddess, a lionheaded goddess, 
a beetleheaded male god, halfbreed bulls, 


cats, wolves, crocodiles, snakes. .. . 


These curious compromises were not 
without their practical value. The god 
could ride his totem animal. The god 
who had to be killed and reincarnated 
to prove his immortality could have 
his totem animal killed instead. The 
new god often took his name, as 
well as his symbol, from the deceased 
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totem. This had a great emotional value, 
for men could keep the names that had 
grown dear to them—like dear ‘old 
Mithra, the Bull; dear old Amon, the 
Cat; eat old Horns. the Hawk; dear old 
Zeus, the Snake, oad so on and on. 
There’s something about a name—like 
dear old Nassau, dear old Eli, the fight- 
ing Irish of Notre Dame—which is not 
lightly to be discarded. The gods can- 
not with impunity outrage the sentiments 
of their worshippers. 

The gods had a hard time making up 
their minds also as to whether they were 
male or female, but the male finally won 
out. There were gods who were both 
male and female, but their genius for 
compromise couldn’t make that stick. 

Another real difficulty the gods en- 
countered lay in making up their minds 
what people they belonged to. Tribes 
made war upon tribes and stole their 
gods. Wandering caravans carried their 
gods with them, whereupon other peo- 
ples adopted them, translating their 
names into their own vernacular or in- 
venting new ones. The Dyaus of the 
Indian Aryans becomes the Zeus of the 
Greeks, first a tree, then a snake, then a 
bull, then a majestic man who destroyed 
the Titans (earlier deities) and made 
mankind from their wicked ashes. Zeus 
becomes the Jove or Jupiter of the 
Latins, is adopted under various names 
by other neighboring peoples and comes 
to an inglorious end as a devil of the 
Christians. Sarapis, a Greek god, was 
adopted by the Egyptians, later entering 
upon a very Batcesttul career in Ranie 
as a genuine Egyptian import. An 
Egyptian goddess, Isis, achieved much 
more widespread and conspicuous 
honors after the Greeks and Romans 
took her over. 

The Hebrews were quite concerned 
that the powerful deity who had led 
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The time will have to come when a 
world flag will occupy the place of 
honor in our homes, in our schools 
and churches with the national flag 
under it. The time has come when 
we must begin to learn and teach 
the higher loyalty. 
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them out of Egypt should not be stolen. 
In the old days they carried him with 
them wherever they went in a little chest 
called the Ark. If the Hebrews were a 
jealous people, Jahveh was also a jealous 
god, not indifferent like other gods to 
being adopted by aliens. The Philistines 
you will remember once captured him 
and his little ark in battle. Whereupon 
he brought down upon the Philistines a 
most peculiar affliction, until they 
begged the Hebrews to come and take 
him back. 

It was this Jahveh who finally won 
out over the various tribal totems and 
baals of Israel and became the national 
god. The Hebrews had a very interest- 
ing protective device against his being 
kidnapped, borrowed or stolen, in that 
they not only forbade images of him but 
also surrounded the use of his name with 
drastic and dreadful tabus. Jahveh’s 
name — usually indicated by the con- 
sonant J or the consonants J and V — 
was a carefully guarded secret too sacred 
to be pronounced save under rare and 
priestly auspices. To borrow or steal a 
god who was both imageless and name- 
less was indeed difficult. Jahveh never 
had a lot of aliases to remember and an 
odd assortment of peoples and loyalties 
to keep in mind. He could concentrate 
on the Hebrews. He could evolve more 
-rapidly and develop a much more defi- 
nite and distinctive personality than 
could most of his competitors. 


There came a time when the prophets 
asked Jahveh to make up his mind to 
be more than a god to the Hebrews. In 
their defeat and captivity it was difficult 
to uphold his prestige on a national 
basis. The prophets of exile therefore 
earnestly and deeply desired that he 
should take over the whole world. 
Naturally he shrank from assuming such 
terrific responsibility. There was also 
the further problem of getting the whole 
world to accept him, concerning which 
the prophets dreamed magnificent 
dreams. 

Although Jahveh was finally borrowed 
by other peoples, this was possible only 
through a new cult that sprang up among 
his own followers, namely that of the 
early Christians. A swift summary of 
early Christian theology might be made 
as follows. At first the gods could not 
make up their minds whether they were 
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one or two. They finally settled the 
matter by handing down the inspired 


decision, at the Council of Nicea, that . 


they were both one and two. In the one 
nature there were two personalities. A 
third personality was beginning to make 
his appearance in dissociation from the 
other two, whereupon the gods were re- 
quired to hand down another inspired 
decision, at the Council of Chalcedon, 
that they were both one and three. 


The new Jahveh was now one of a 
trinity. He was not able to make up his 
mind to dispense with sacrifices, as the 
prophets had urged, but was now satis- 
fied with nothing less than the sacrifice 
of his own son. He was not able to 
make up his mind, as the prophets and 
Jesus had urged, to use only the slow 
methods of persuasion and of convert- 
ing the heart, but, like other gods before 
him, he sent forth soldiers ahead of his 
missionaries and carved out an empire 
for himself. The sword of God’s word 
traveled along in monasteries behind the 
sword of God’s warriors. Jahveh had 
not been able to make up his mind to 
say as a universal god should say, that 
by whatever names men call him, or by 
whatever forms they worship him, they 
are yet all his children. : 

The gods of today also are in a travail 
of indecision. 


The god of a great many western 
Christians today is a sort of Anglo- 
‘American god. He speaks English and 
is definitely ambitious to make it a uni- 
versal tongue, although he understands 
also certain related Scandinavian tongues 
and remembers his Latin. People still 
address him as King (O Worship the 
King! Come thou Almighty King! ). The 
term Caesar was of course definitely 
heathenish, while the term Emperor was 
not archaic and poetic enough to creep 
into hymns and prayer books. Although 
he is a king, he is said to favor de- 
mocracy and parliamentary procedures, 
along with the maintenance, of course, 
of certain hereditary orders, certain 
divinely descended rights in real estate 
and certain privately endowed institu- 
tions of privilege, including his own 
wealthier churches. 

This king-democrat, the god of 
middle-class Christians of the Anglo- 
American tradition, has not succeeded in 
replacing the various nationalistic totems 
and is often racked by contradictory re- 
quests on the part of his followers to 
favor this or that side in their wars and 
conflicts. 


The Christian God of the West, we 
must remember, has not committed him- 
self entirely to his democratic followers, 
having made certain commitments also 
to the historic mother church, a great 
power in the world, whose head claims 


to be his only vicegerent on earth and © 


‘people are tenacious. 


definitely favors monarchical or olig- 
archical governments in which his 
bishops and archbishops can collaborate 
to maintain the more ancient authori- 
tarian patterns of delegated divine sov- 
ereignty and unquestioning popular 
obedience. 

The composite god whom Christians 
worship can’t make up his mind as be- 
tween genuine democracy or letting his 
elect rule others with an iron hand for 
their own good. 

There is also his vast Eastern Church, 
eyed with a jealous eye by his vicegerent 
of the West. This vast Eastern Church 
of his was not so long ago in desperate 
straits under systematic attack of a 
powerful ruling minority. As Ikhnaton 


-of ancient Egyptian fame set out to 


eradicate from Egyptian civilization 
every trace of every other god but Aton, 
so this powerful ruling minority set out 
to eradicate from a much vaster realm 
than Ikhnaton’s, embracing one-seventh 
of the earth’s surface, allegiance to any 
other supreme power than that of eco- 
nomic determinism. 

But the emotional allegiances of 
After Ikhnaton, 
the tyrannical emperor who replaced 
kings and sought also to have an em- 
peror-god replace and annihilate all 
other deities, the local loyalties again 
reasserted themselves and the local gods 
came back in force. The Communists 
likewise failed. The deepest and most 
tenacious loyalty of the overwhelming 
majority of the Russian people was to 
a church which, though it had collabo- 
rated with Czar and princedom to keep 
them ignorant and poor, had yet carried 
into their lives the great Christian leaven 
of the significance of the individual and 
the dignity and worth of the person. 

To cling to an antiquated base for 
these modern democratic values may be 
irrational, yet under the circumstances 
it was a most understandable defensive 
reaction. The Communists, realizing 
especially as the war came on, that this 
was a power to be reckoned with, and 
with an ear cocked in the direction of 
Rome’s incitements toward a holy war, 
removed their stringent restrictions 
against religious education, enlisted the 
church in the war against fascism, wel- 
comed chaplains into the army and re- 
stored the historic Patriarchate which 
the Czars had abolished in order to make 
themselves head of the church. 

The Christian god now has ranged 


The gods, it seems, are terrifically 
conservative. They resist change with 
all their might. They yield only to 
the extent they must. 


under his banner the forces of capitalist 
democracy, a potentially dangerous bloc 
of Latin-American dictatorships and the 
terrific dynamic of the slumbering 
Russian giant come to life and uneasily 
ruled by a minority who deny this Chris- 
tian god’s existence. The strain upon 
his old-guard theologians promises to be 
terrific. 

_ Beyond the Near East lies India, des- 
perately in need of unification for the 
long upward pull toward a decent civil- 
ization, but torn by Moslem and Hindu 
rivalries and animosities, deeply con- 
flicting loyalties and fanatically cher- 
ished differences—the Hindu sacred cow 
being the Moslem’s favorite meat. 

Beyond India lies China, torn by civil 
strife. We are still backing reaction in 
China in the blind belief that the Com- 
munist peasants of the North can be 
made to love us and hate the Soviet 
Union. 

Our theme struck me with renewed 
7 force when some months ago | passed 
the large building which houses the 
offices of the UN at Lake Success. Before 
__ the building, on their various separate 
staffs or poles, flew that great collection 
| of flags of the United Nations. It looked 
for all the world as if the many nations 
or tribes of humanity had all brought 
their totems to one spot. That was good. 
‘ But I couldn’t help thinking with a 
shiver of what it would mean should the 
nations come in anger to take them away 
again. There is as yet no common flag 
___ exalted above them all. 
4 Cardinal Spellman has expressed him- 
self as deeply disturbed that meetings of 
the United Nations are not opened with 
prayer. Would he consent to and co- 
operate in, one wonders, a plan whereby 
a Roman Catholic prelate officiated one 
day, a humble rabbi another, a Protes- 
tant minister another, a Russian Ortho- 
dox priest another, a Mohammedan 
Iman on the next day, a Buddhist priest 
on the next and so on? 

It is a frightening thing to contem- 
plate the lack of spiritual unification in 
a world that will have to achieve some 
kind of real unity today or else witness 
tomorrow the blasting of its more tech- 
nologically advanced populations into 
the stratosphere. 

_ What I’ve meant all along, as it goes 
without saying, by the gods not being 
able to make up their minds, is that poor 
confused human beings, torn by con- 
flicting loyalties, plodding along in a 
Yeritable maze of stone-age ruts, cannot 
‘make up their minds. 

_ Have we made up our minds? 


Or shall we be blind leaders of the 


_ The basic thing in which this age asks 
s to make up our minds and our hearts 


is a higher loyalty than any we have 
ever had before. The lesser loyalties, of 
home, of community, of nation, need not 
be renounced. They need to be sub- 
sumed under a_ higher loyalty, to 
humanity itself. And the situation is 
such in this revolutionary time that we 
cannot be truly loyal to home, to com- 
munity, to nation, we cannot work for 
their welfare, their safety, their true 
good, unless we work for them in the 
context of a larger good and a larger 
security which includes humanity. 


If the old totems come back in full 
force they will destroy each other and 
us and all that we properly and most 
deeply cherish in the loyalties that are 
nearest and dearest to us. The time will 
have to come when a world flag will 
occupy the place of honor in our homes, 
in our schools and churches with the 
national flag under it. The time has 
come when we must begin to learn and 
to teach the higher loyalty, and when it 
is a betrayal of the lesser loyalties not 
to do so. a 

Having made up our minds to this, 
what are we to do? 

Support the UN. Only by working 
together for common objectives do com- 
mon loyalties begin to grow, begin to 
develop from sentiment to actuality. 

Support international atomic control 
and development, and work toward the 
strengthening of the UN into a genuine 
world government. 

Give up the foolish, the suicidal dream 
that we can spread democracy by power 
politics. We can spread it, but not that 
way—only by the vindication of demo- 
cratic processes and democratic free- 
doms and democratic respect for human- 
ity above other considerations. 

If Russia has the idiotic and suicidal 
dream that she can spread communism 
by the sword—if she stands as tranced 
and idiotic as that before the dawn of 
the atomic age (something which I am 
not quite ready to believe as yet), we 
must seek to disenchant and persuade 
her by that same stern arrayal of scien- 
tific fact which caused an intelligent con- 
servative like Senator Vandenberg to 
vote for the greatest socialistic enter- 
prise ever laid before a group of states- 
men. If we can’t persuade Russia—I 
think America still needs a lot of per- 
suading also—and if the world is to 
break up into an Anglo-American bloc, 
a Communist bloc and a developing 
fascist bloc—then the world of lesser 
loyalties that could not become a greater 
loyalty will go down in an unimaginably 
frightful holocaust. The stakes are life 
or death for civilization, and we must 
try and try and keep on trying to find 
ways of working together and seeing eye 
to eye. 

For the most difficult task of all, none 


but the religious liberals of the world are 
equipped to take the lead. This is a 
task to be undertaken with infinite tact, 
and yet with candor and courage. It is. 
the task of showing that fanaticism is an 
evil, that gods ranged against gods in 
this world are not gods any more, but 
human prejudice and human fear and 
despicable human egoisms and preten- 
sions masquerading as gods and ranging 
brother against brother. Any religion 
which prevents me from approaching 
any human being on this earth as a 
brother isn’t a religion any more but a 
heresy, a tragic delusion, a divisive and 
shameful sectarianism. 

To persuade men to a true monothe- 
ism which is now also a true humanism 
is the difficult and challenging task be- 
fore liberal religion today, which will 
find, as it undertakes this task with 
courage, tremendous reinforcements in 
the scientific spirit and its true disciples. 
throughout the world. To us is com- 
mitted a trust, the flaming torch of a 
great truth which can bring light and 
sanity and goodness to this confused and 
unhappy world. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Chapel open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
Weekday services, Tuesday-Friday 12 m. through 
April 16. ALL ARE WELCOME, 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Sts. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Church School 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class, 9:45 
a.m, Clarke Guild (High School Age), 4:30 p. m., 
April 11 and 25. Gannet Club (College Age), Sun- 
days at 6 p.m. Adult Discussion Forum, Tuesdays, 
7:30 p.m. A CORDIAL WELCOME TO ALL. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. ‘A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of tht South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL -SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: A 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m. 
Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. Schoot 
of Religion 9:45 a. m. Church Office open daily 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, Execu- 
tive Director. 


CHURCH FURNITURE ———, 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases,.Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 
We allow for or sell your old equipment, 


Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & C0.,..2¢R%, 374.4. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Bearon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 
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The February issue of The Register carried an editorial by Rev. Gerald F. Weary 

and an Open Forum statement by Rev. David Rhys Williams endorsing the forma- 

tion of “Protestants United.” When a spokesman for that organization, Methodist 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, was violently attacked by non-Protestants, The Register 

offered the Bishop its columns for a reply. Bishop Oxnam has decided to share with 
Register readers the text of a radio reply to Archbishop Cushing. 


A Reply to Archbishop Cushing 


by BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


ON FEBRUARY 1, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston addressed the Knights of 
Columbus in Manchester, New Hampshire. He made reference to the newly formed 
organization known as Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State. The Archbishop referred to me personally, and also designated 
the organization’s statements in a recently published manifesto as “anti-Catholic 
pronouncements.” He spoke of “fomenters of bigotry” and “architects of antag- 
onism.” I do not intend to reply to the statements. We do not believe in name- 
calling, and we abhor religious division. I prefer to state affirmatively what the 


organization attacked really stands for. 


It is always hard for individuals 
reared in different religious cultures to 
understand each other. It would be ever 
so much better if we could sit around the 
table and, after prayer to our common 
Father and in the spirit of our common 
Saviour, discuss our common problems, 
and seek a common solution. 


I called upon Cardinal, Spellman just 
a year ago, and proposed to him that 
such conferences be held. I told him that 
the tension between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic was to be deplored, but 
that we could not remove the tension by 
ignoring the causes that produce it. I 
had hoped that five or six leading mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
might sit in conference with a similar 
number from the Protestant communions 
and because we follow the same Christ, 
and are Americans, I had hoped that we 
might be able to reach some common 
understanding and thus be able to move 
together in an hour of crisis. Cardinal 
Spellman did not respond to the sugges- 
tion, either in the conference, or sub- 
sequently. I still believe this kind of 
conference continuing through the 
months would be valuable. 


It is, as I say, hard to understand each 
other when reared in different cultures. 
For instance, I listened to a very able 
radio address some time ago on The 
Catholic Hour, in which the speaker re- 
ferred several times to “rulers and 
ruled,” using a phrase common to 
Catholic culture, “rulers” to designate 
the hierarchy, and “ruled” to designate 
the membership of the church. The 
Protestant ‘is reared in a democratic 
tradition, and the very term “ruler” is 
difficult for him to accept. Politically, 
he thinks of government as deriving its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
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erned, and thinks of our chosen leaders 
as servants of the people, not as 
“rulers”; and he finds it hard, in the 
light of the Christian tradition, to under- 
stand such terminology. It may have 
proper meaning in the light of Roman 
Catholic history, and I do not criticize 
it. I am trying to suggest the difficulties 
of understanding each other. Protestant 
churches are organized around demo- 
cratic principles. 


The form of ecclesiastical government 
in Protestant churches is determined by 


the people. The form may be episcopal, 


presbyterian or congregational. But in 
Protestantism it is democratic because 
the governmental form is determined by 
the governed. Protestant bishops are 
elected by the people. Protestant church 
law is enacted by the people. Protestant 
church finances are managed by the peo- 
ple. Protestant church property is owned 
by the people. Protestant executives are 
responsible to the people. Protestant 
judicial bogies are constituted by the 
people. Protestant accounts are. audited 
and reported to the people. 


We do not say that our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren are wrong in having an or- 
ganization which, from our point of 
view, is authoritarian .and autocratic. 
We do not say that property should not 
be owned by the bishop; and if the laity 
in the Roman Catholic Church have no 
opportunity to participate in decisions 
such as they make in the Protestant 
Church, that is their affair, not ours. If 
it be they are uninterested in the pub- 
lication of financial accounts such as 
occur in the Protestant Churches, that, 
too, is their privilege. I simply say it is 
hard for us to understand each other be- 
cause we are reared in different cultural 
traditions. We think differently upon 


Bishop Oxnam 


the fundamental question of religious 
liberty. I shall come back to that again 
because that is a basic matter. 


It must be hard for our Roman Catho- 
lic brethren to understand our insistence 
that power corrupts, and that it will 
corrupt a church as well as a state, that 
it will corrupt a bishop as well as a busi- 
ness man. Protestants believe there is a 
wise method of controlling power, and 
that is to vest it in the people. Protes- 
tants believe in the right of private judg- 
ment, a principle basic to democracy. 
Protestants hold that the individual has 
the right to make decisions for himself 
in spiritual matters, and they are fearful 
that a man who is taught to accept re- 
ligious truth on the dictate of a hier- 
archy is in danger of becoming condi- 
tioned to this method, and therefore apt 
to accept political proposals upon the 
order of a political dictator. 


The Protestant believes in civil liber- 
ties, and holds that our Bill of Rights is — 
a guarantee of freedom to all. We 
simply cannot understand the present at- 
tempts by the hierarchy to deny to 
Protestants the right to speak from plat- 
form or upon radio, nor can we under- 
stand the complete misrepresentation 
both of what is said and the. spirit in 
which it is said by the diocesan papers. 

May I relate a personal experience? 
The Washington Association which di- 
rects the property once the headquarters 
of George Washington at Morristown, 
New Jersey, holds an annual meeting on 
Washington’s birthday. This year, Ex- 
President Hoover had been invited to 
deliver the address. He found it impos- 
sible to come. Several weeks ago, the ~ 
Association invited me to speak. The 
priests of that community called 
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SOS ‘ 

the representatives of the Association 

_ and demanded that the address be can- 
celled. Failing to receive satisfaction, 
the matter was presented to the people 
in the Masses on Sunday, and pressure 
_of many kinds was brought to bear upon 
the community. Paid advertisements al- 
leging disloyal activities were inspired 
and appeared in the newspapers. Such 
_misrepresentation of one whose sons 
were officers during the war, who 
upon invitational orders of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff visited the Mediterra- 
nean and the European Theatres of Op- 
eration, who received an award from the 
United States Navy for war service, and 
who, upon the invitation of the British 
government and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, represented the American 
churches at the enthronement of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is as hard 
to understand as it is embarrassing for 
me to state. Of course the committee 
did not rescind the invitation. No group, 
of men who understand the American 
tradition of free speech would think of 
cancelling such an invitation. 


This pattern is being followed across 
the nation. We do not understand it. 
Can Archbishop Cushing cite a single 
instance in which Protestants have ever 
sought to deny the platform to a Roman 
Catholic bishop or archbishop? As a 
matter of fact, we would fight for the 
right of our Roman Catholic friends to 
speak, if it were in any sense jeopard- 
ized. 

It is possible that Archbishop Cushing 
does not know that when I was Bishop 

_ in Boston and we experienced an out- 
break of anti-Semitism, I went to Car- 
dinal O’Connell and suggested that we 
issue a joint statement that would make 
it clear to the community and partic- 
ularly to our Jewish brethren that Chris- 
tianity was fundamentally opposed to 
such activities. I enjoyed my visit with 
this distinguished leader of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He agreed to sign 
such a statement, and it was released 
over our signatures, he signing for the 
Roman Catholic Church and [| for the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
representing the Protestants. This is 
much the better way. 


I note that Archbishop Cushing in a 
recent address reaffirmed his opposition 
_ to Universal Military Training. Would 
it not be much wiser for the Archbishop 
and the leaders of the Protestants who 
hold the same view to express judgment 
together upon this vital issue than to be 
engaged in public controversy? Cer- 
tainly much better than to misrepresent 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and 
State and to criticize matters which were 
not in the Manifesto. 
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_ One of the difficulties in dealing with — 


Protestants hold that the individual 
has the right to make decisions for 
himself in spiritual matters, and they 
are fearful that a man who is taught 
to accept religious truth on the dic- 
tate of a hierarchy is in danger of be- 
coming conditioned to this method, 
and therefore apt to accept political 
proposals upon the order of a polit- 


ical dictator. 


all these matters is that there has been a 
common pattern in the attack made upon 
Protestants. We have been called 
“bigots,” declared to be intolerant, ig- 
norant and prejudiced. But thinking 


people know that such devices are used 


to avoid meeting the real issue. Why 
can’t we have a frank facing of our dif- 
ferent convictions? Why should names 
be called, and straw men be set up to 
be knocked down? Why don’t we deal 
with such questions as religious liberty 
and the separation of Church and State, 
the use of public funds for sectarian ed- 
ucation, and the whole problem of a 
Church insisting upon being both a State 
and a Church? It would be so much 
better to present the facts in the Amer- 
ican way and let people reach their own 
conclusions than to attempt to deny the 
radio or the press or the platform to 
those who may hold views that differ 


from our own. 


Nearly half the population of the 
United States is not affiliated with any 
one of our churches. We ought not to 
be engaged in proselyting. I do not be- 
lieve in proselyting. I bélieve a man 
ought to have the privilege of worship- 
ping God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. If it be he is a member 
of a church and does not find therein 
spiritual satisfaction and wishes to join 
another, that is his privilege. For ten 
years, when I was minister of the Church 
of All Nations in Los Angeles, we had 
literally hundreds of Roman Catholics 
associated with our work. I never tried 
to persuade those Roman Catholic boys 
to become Protestants. I wanted them 
to be good Catholics. 


It is true that large numbers of Roman 
Catholics are joining the Protestant 
churches. The Methodist Church, which 
I have the honor to serve, last year 
received 1,021,000 new members. More 
than 500,000 of this number were on 
what we call “Confession of Faith,” that 
is, joining the church for the first time. 
In other words, more individuals joined 
the Methodist Church last year—our 
grand total membership is about eight 
and one-half million—than joined the 


-Church. 
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entire Roman Catholic Church last year 
—with its membership of approximately 
twenty-four million. All of these who 
joined our church came in on the basis 
of their own decision. The Roman Cath- 
olic figures include babies born into 
Roman Catholic families. 


At the close of the year, I asked the 
pastors of my own Area to let me know 
how many Roman Catholics had joined 
our churches. I did so because of the 
wide advertising that has been given to a 
few prominent converts to the Roman 
Catholic faith. There are 1,438 churches 
under my jurisdiction. Of the first 400 
reporting, more than 2,000 Roman Cath- 
olics had joined our church. We had not 
gone out for them. They had come to 
us. No doubt, Protestants have gone 
to the Roman Catholic Church. And 
that is quite all right. But we ought 
not to be engaged in competitive bidding 
in an hour when so many belong to no 
church at all. For instance, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic came to me 
some time ago and expressed a desire to 
become a Protestant. This person asked 
me a question, “Do you think I ought 
to become a Protestant?” 


I said, “Frankly, I don’t. You have 
been reared in the Roman Catholic 
Its beautiful and dramatic 
services are a part of your heritage. 
There are many differences that run from 
architecture to fundamental belief.” This 
person had written text books for one of 
the great Orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that a change should be made. I 
stated, “If this is your sincere desire, 
while I do not advise it, I will be happy 
to arrange for some of our more distin- 
guished ministers to sit with you and 
make our faith clear to you.”” Sometime 
later, I had the privilege of presiding 
at a service of Holy Communion and 
gave to this person the sacred elements, 
the Bread and the Wine, symbolic of 
sharing the life of the Christ. A spiritual 
experience is something that I do not 
think should be capitalized in advertis- - 
ing. No one has heard of this until this 
moment, and I have deliberately re- 
frained from mentioning a name or even 
indicating the sex of this person. 


One of the most unfair parts of Arch- 
bishop Cushing’s speech was the at- 
tempt to use the smear word “Commu- 
nism” when he referred to distinguished 
leaders of Protestant communions. 
Archbishop Cushing knows perfectly 
well that these leaders are Christians, 
not Communists. He knows that they 
are men whose philosophy is not mate- 
rialism. He knows they are men who 
believe in the democratic way of life and 
abhor dictatorship. Surely, he must 
know that the truest way to defend our- 
selves against the attack of totalitarian- 
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ism, whether it be of left or right, is to 
use our own democracy to build a soci- 
ety so just and so brotherly that no in- 
filtration is possible. When he delivered 
his remarkable address to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in Boston, 
he was getting at the matter construc- 
tively; but when he misrepresents Chris- 
tian brethren, he forgets his high calling. 
I do not think we ought to hold against 
the Archbishop the fact that the Vatican 
signed treaties with Hitler and with Mus- 
solini, that Franco Spain has been re- 
ferred to as “Christian Spain,” and high 
dignitaries of the Church have been 
closely associated with fascist leaders. It 
doesn’t become Christians to talk in this 
fashion. 

The question of public funds for pri- 

vate or sectarian education ‘is one of 
great importance. This nation, by demo- 
cratic decision, created a public educa- 
tional system, believing that a demo- 
cratic government must be based upon an 
intelligent and patriotic people. This 
educational opportunity is made avail- 
able to all. It is indeed of the people, 
by the people and for the people. I re- 
gard the public educational system as 
one of the great achievements of Amer- 
ican history. It is a bulwark of democ- 
racy. I know of no more patriotic, 
devoted and inspiring group than the 
teachers of the American public schools. 
These teachers have come from. our 
homes, our churches, our colleges. It is 
my privilege each year to address many 
thousands of them. I think I know them. 
When I hear individuals criticize our 
public schools and use such terms as 
“godless” and “immoral,” I know that 
they are either unacquainted with the 
public school system or have ulterior 
ends in mind. 
_ From long acquaintance with the 
public school, I am convinced that the 
product of our public schools, when 
compared with the product of’ private 
and sectarian schools, will hold its own 
in terms of idealism, morality, love of 
country, democratic spirit and intellec- 
tual attainment. This school system must 
be protected and improved. I served as 
a member of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education and had some op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
those aspects of our work that need im- 
provement. The fact that we face our 
school system realistically and plan for 
its continuous improvement is but an- 
other evidence of its success. More than 
thirty million Americans are in our 
public schools. The President’s Commis- 
sion considered the demands of the 
Roman Catholic Church for support of 
sectarian education from public funds 
and voted overwhelmingly to support the 
principle that public funds shall be used 
solely for public education. 
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From long acquaintance with the 
public school, I am convinced that the 
product of our public schools, when 
compared with the product of private 
and sectarian schools, will hold its 
own in terms of idealism, morality, 
_ love of country, democratic spirit and 


intellectual attainment. 


I believe in the American public 
school system where my Protestant sons 
and daughters sat in classrooms with 
their Roman Catholic friends, Jew by 
Gentile, black by white, foreign-born by 
native-born, and learned how to live to- 
gether. There they came to know each 
other as human beings, not as Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, Jews, and Gen- 
tiles, black and white, but as children of 
one Father. That, to me, is better than 
the Roman way which takes a part of 
the children away from the public school 
system and puts them in a private or 
sectarian system. This is simply an ex- 
pression of my personal preference. 

I grant fully the right of the Roman 
Catholic to maintain his schools, if he 
desires; but I insist that he must pay for 
them. Why? If we grant to the Roman 
Catholic the right to maintain a paro- 
chial system and then, in addition, call 
upon the public to support the system, 
we are saying immediately to the 
Methodist Church, the Baptist Church 
and to all other Communions, you too 
may set up your own system of sectarian 
education. What is the result of this? 
It is to drain off vast sums from the sup- 
port of public education, thereby to 
weaken the public system and, I think, 
eventually to destroy it. The Roman 
Catholic Church does not believe in our 
public system. 

The President’s report states: 

“Federal funds for the general support 
of current. educational activities and for 
general capital outlay purposes should 
be appropriated for use only in institu- 
tions under public control. 

“Sound public policy demands, further- 
more, that State and local public educa- 
tional bodies be able to exercise at all 
times the right to review and control 
educational policies in any institution or 
agency for which public monies are 
appropriated and expended. Public re- 
sponsibility for support of education 
implies public responsibility for the 
policies which are supported.” 

There is another aspect of this that 
has not been thought through by some 
of my Roman Catholic friends. The Most 
Reverend John T. McNicholas, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati and President Gen- 
eral of the National Catholic Education 


Association at the time he wrote a pam-— 


phlet, Federal Aid for American Educa- 


tion, wrote, “Marriage implies the right 


to procreate and to educate children. 


This right does not come from the state 
or from any civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thority; it comes from nature and from 


God.” 


Note that he includes ecclesiastical as 


well as civil authority in that statement, 


but a little further on he tells parents, 
“they must also recognize that the 
Church, in the spiritual order, is divinely 
commissioned to teach their children the 
things of God and to prepare them for 
their eternal destiny.” Is this the basis 
of the pressure brought upon the parents 
to send their children to parochial 
schools, parents who have a right to 
make their own decision, a right that 
“comes from God and not from ecclesi- 
astical authority?” 

The Roman Catholic position logically 
calls upon every parent to determine the 
education of his children and, if schools 
satisfactory to the views of the parents 
are not available, then the parents must 
associate themselves with other parents 
and establish schools to their liking and 
call upon the people to support these 
schools. Does the hierarchy really mean 
this? If so, does the hierarchy honestly 
hold that a Communist parent has the 
same duty and should be granted the 
same privileges? : 

Is the Communist father to determine 
the education of his child, to build Com- 
munist schools and call upon the rest of 
us to pay the bill? Personally, I do not 
want public support of a private educa- 
tion that rears a child in a philosophy 
of materialism, in Marxian economics, 
in the Communist theory of social de- 
velopment or in an acceptance of the 
method of dictatorship, whether tem- 
porary or permanent. In a word, I do 
not wish public support for private Com- 
munist schools. 

Nor do I want public support of 
fascist schools where Nazi paganism or 
Mussolini methodology are taught. 
Neither do I want public funds used in 
parochial education where historic fact 
is sometimes suppressed to glorify the 
Church and undemocratic papal pro- 
nouncements are given undue promi- 
nence. 


Is it not the course of wisdom to main-’ 


tain our right to private education by 
supporting that education privately? 
All of us, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew, enjoy freedom in this land. It 
should not be jeopardized by the de- 
mand for public support. There is no 
state church here. The people who love 
the Church support it. There is a public 
school, here, and the public supports it. 
That is as it should be. 
But many of us are concerned not 


~ 
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alone with the maintenance of our public 
system but also with the undemocratic 
teaching that occurs in the official cur- 
riculum of the Roman Catholic Church, 
for instance, in Spain. As you know, 
the Roman Catholic Church has con- 
sistently attacked what it calls “liberal- 
ism.” The truth is liberalism was the 
political philosophy upon which our 
Constitution was based. It was the 
political outlook of the founders of our 
Republic. I do not care to enter a dis- 
cussion of that at the moment, but I do 
desire to ask, does the Roman Catholic 
Church believe in freedom of worship, 
freedom of conscience and the freedom 
of the press? If the answer is yes, why 
in the Spanish catechism, used in all re- 
ligious instruction in Spain, are these 
freedoms condemned, and why is censor- 
ship of the press justified? The follow- 
ing quotations from the catechism are 
pertinent: 


“The principal errors condemned by 
the Church are thirteen” and among the 
thirteen are Protestantism, Liberalism 
and Masonry. In question and answer 
form, the catechism states the position 


of ihe Church. 


“Q. What are the freedoms which 
liberalism defends? 

“A. Freedom of conscience, freedom 
of worship and freedom of the press. 


“Q. What does freedom of the press 
mean? 

“A. The right to print and publish 
without previous censorship all kinds of 
opinions, however absurd and corrupt- 
ing they may be. 

“(. Must the government suppress this 
freedom by means of censorship ? 

“A. Obviously, yes. 

“Q. Why? 

“A. Because it must prevent the de- 
ception, calumny and corruption of its 
subjects which harm the general good. 


“Q. Are there other pernicious free- 
doms? 

“A. Yes. Freedom of education, free- 
dom of propaganda and freedom of 
assembly. 


“Q. Why are these acdets per- 
nicious ? 

“A. Because they serve to teach error, 
propagate vice and plot against the 
Church. 


“Q. Does one sin gravely who sub- 
scribes to a liberal newspaper? 

“A. Yes. . . . Because he contributes 
his money to evil, places his faith in 
jeopardy and oh others a bad ex- 


If it be someone says; “But, after all, 
ou are quoting from the catechism in 
Spain,” I shall waive the fact for the 
ment that Roman Catholic policies 

re not determined in the United States 


All of us, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew, enjoy freedom in this land. 
It should not be jeopardized by the 
demand for public support of reli- 


gious education. 


of America, but at the Vatican; and we 
must never forget that we are dealing 
here not only with a Church but with a 
State. However, from the Catechism, 
Manual of Christian Doctrine, used in 
parochial schools in the United States, 
published by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, with the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia, I 
find the following: 


“(Q. What more should the State do 
than respect the rights and liberties of 
the Church? 

“A. The State should also aid, protect 
and defend the Church. 


“Q. What then is the principal obliga- 
tion of the heads of States? 

“A. Their principal obligation is to 
practice the Catholic religion themselves, 
and, as they are in power, to protect and 


defend it. 
“Q. Has the State the right and the 


duty to proscribe schism or heresy? 

“A. Yes, it has the right and the duty 
to do both for the good of the nation and 
for the faithful themselves; for religious 
unity is the principal foundation of 
social unity. 


“Q. When may the State tolerate dis- 
senting worships? 

“A When those worships have ac- 
quired a sort of legal existence, conse- 
crated by time and accorded by treaties 
or covenants. 


-“Q. May the State separate itself from 
the Church? 

“A. No, because it may not withdraw 
from the supreme rule of Christ. 


“(Q. What name is given to the doc- 
trine that the State has neither the right 
nor the duty to be united to the Church 
and to protect it? 

“A. The doctrine is called liberalism. 
It is founded principally on the fact that 
modern society rests on liberty of con- 
science and of worship, on liberty of 
speech and of the press. 


“Q. Why is liberalism to be con- 
demned? 

“A. 1. Because it denies all subordina- 
tion of the State to the Church; 2. Be- 
cause it confounds liberty with right; 
3. Because it despises the social do- 


minion of Christ and rejects the benefits 
derived therefrom.” (Pages 132-133). 
Protestants have a different approach 
to this question. The government should 
not play religious favorites. It should 


Teligion. . . 
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grant equal liberty to every individual 
and to all religious groups... . 


May I turn now to the question of 
religious liberty which, of course, is a 
fundamental question? When we speak 
of religious liberty speciftcally, we mean 
freedom to worship according to con- 
science and to bring up children in the 
faith of their parents; freedom for the 
individual to change his religion; free- 
dom to preach, educate, publish and 
carry on missionary activities; freedom 
to organize with others and to acquire 
and hold property for these purposes. 

Unfortunately, the Roman Catholic 
Church approaches the question of re- 
ligious liberty from two points of view, 
one that of principle, the other that of 
expediency. 

Pope Leo XIII declared, in “Im- 
mortale Dei,” “It is not lawful for the 
state, any more than for the individual, 
either to disregard all religious duties or 
to hold in equal favor different kinds of 
29 

A few quotations from the authorita- 
tive volume, The State and the Church, 
by Ryan and Millar, will make clear the 
principles upon which Roman Catholic 
conceptions of religious liberty are 
based. For instance: “The fact that the 
individual may in good faith think that 
his false religion is true gives him no 
more right to propagate it than the sin- 
cerity of the alien anarchist entitles him 
to advocate his abominable political 
theories in the United States.” 


The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in terms of principle is stated 
with frankness in a pamphlet entitled 
Freedom of Worship, the Catholic Posi- 
tion, written by Francis J. Connell, C. 
SS. R., S. T. D. This is published by 
the Paulist Press, and carries the im- 
primatur of Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, recently made a 
Cardinal. “The Catholic Church is the 
only organization authorized by God to 
teach religious truth and to conduct pub- 
lic religious worship. Consequently, 
they (Catholics) hold that any creed 
which differs from that of the Catholic 
Church is erroneous, and that any re- 
ligious organization which is separated 
from the Catholic Church lacks the ap- 
proval and the authorization of God. 
The very existence of any other church 
is opposed to the command of Christ that 
all men should join His one church. 
From this it follows that, as far as God’s 
Law is concerned, no one has a real right 
to accept any religion save the Catholic 
religion, or to be a member of any 
church save the Catholic Church, or to 
practice any form of divine worship 
save that commanded or sanctioned by 
the Catholic Church. . . . Logically, then, 
Catholics hold that no one has a genuine 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Last month’s Supreme Court decision on religious education in schools has ‘height- 


ened interest in the whole subject of the independence of America’s public schools. 


The March Register carried the first part of Mrs. Meyer’s article. She is author of 
Journey Through Chaos and the translator of Thomas Mann’s The Coming Victory 
of Democracy,,as well as a contributor to the Washington Post, New York Times, 


Reader’s Digest and other publications. 


The Growing Threat to the 
Independence of the Public School 


What is our main problem in the 
domestic affairs of our country today? 
It is the reestablishment of an orderly 
society which has been undermined by 


the devastating effects of two world wars - 


and a depression. We must all cooperate 
to create a stable community in which 
the individual and the family can feel 
themselves: once more at home. Ameri- 
cans are seeking something more than 
a precarious economic security. They 
want to be a part of a united and 
meaningful society. They want the emo- 
tional and spiritual security that eco- 
nomic security alone can never give 
them. To achieve a new and stronger 
social order in our communities and 
thus in the States and the nation, we 
‘must clarify the relationship of the 
various parts to the whole, the relation- 
ship of the States and localities to the 
Federal government, of free enterprise 
to government, of management to labor, 
of the welfare agencies to the school, 
and perhaps more fundamental than 
any of these, the relationship of the 
school to the community, including the 
churches. 


More and more the neighborhood 
school is coming to the fore as the 
focus of community solidarity which 
strengthens the family by placing all 
health, welfare and religious agencies 
at the disposition of the family in a 
natural, simplified and helpful manner. 
The more the basic role of the school 
is accepted as the corner stone of com- 
munity and national life, the more the 
role of the teacher in the community will 
attain significance and commensurate 
economic and social rewards. 


My war experiences taught me the 
comparative ethical force of the present 
day Christian Churches and the public 
school. In none of the many chaotic 
war centers I visited during two years 
of travel, were the Churches sufficiently 
united and strong to make their moral 
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impact felt throughout the turmoil of 
the cities whose population had been 
swollen by in-migrant war workers. The 
Churches had obviously become too 
distant from the lives of the great mass 
of our American people, especially the 
impoverished people who emerged in 
vast numbers from the backward re- 
gions of our country. 


Wherever the war centers achieved 
order and ethical control, wherever the 
neglected war workers’ children received 
friendly care, it was brought about 
through the devotion, intelligence and 
organizing genius of the public school 
administrators. If Orange, Texas, was 
saved from moral chaos it was due to the 
brilliant community job done by J. W. 


Edgar, the Superintendent of Schools, - 


now in the same position in Austin; and 
if the children at Port Neches lived a 
steady and profitable life while the 
school was being engulfed by the bull- 


- dozers of new war construction, it was 


due to the imperturbability of the local 
school Principal, Mr. J. J. Halloway. 
To be sure, these men called in the 
Churches as they did every other local 
institution to help them fortify com- 
munity morals. But there as elsewhere 
throughout the country, it was not pri- 
marily the ethical influence of the 
Churches; it was the ethical conscience 
of the school administrators that created 
community reorganization. It was their 
sense of social responsibility that un- 
derpinned community life. 

I cannot give you more vivid illustra- 
tions of the fact that ethics and morals 
are not the peculiar property of any one 
sect. They are grounded in the quality 
of mental and emotional relationships 


and upon the unselfishness of those hu- 


man relationships regardless of differ- 
ences in race, creed or color. This spon- 
taneous flow of human sympathy is well 
nigh blocked if society is shattered by 
wars. And the result is increased malad- 


justment which results in a high divorce 
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rate, truancy, delinquency and crime. 
These cannot be cured by superficial 
methods. Only a new, well-integrated 
social order can bring back orderly pat- 
terns and standards of behavior. Thus 
it is highly unrealistic to think that de- 
linquency and crime can be reduced by 
verbal instruction in the Ten Command- 
ments given one hour per week. Ideas 
about morality, honesty and purity do 
not necessarily transmute themselves 
into good conduct. Faith without works 
is dead, and leads to cynicism and 
hypocrisy. 

But let us admit that school teachers 
also are prone to put too much empha- 
sis on verbalism, upon theoretical dis- 
cussions of morality, and the mere ac- 
quisition of facts. Nevertheless the 
school teachers who are in touch with 
their children all day, every day, have 
the greatest opportunity of any group 
to give morality its concrete meaning 
by helping the child to sort out any and 
all facts upon a scale of comparative 
values, and to translate those values into 
behavior. As there cannot be two sets 
of ethical principles, one for life in the 
school and another for life outside the 


- school, the school must break down such 


walls as still exist between it and the 
community. For the moral values of 
the school are realized in their full sig- 
nificance only to the extent that the 
children and their parents translate them 
into community living. 


Let me not give the impression 1 that 
I believe adjustment to society com- 
prises the whole of human aspirations. 
Deeply felt, Christianity can raise the 
ethical concepts of society to a plane of 
far greater intensity. The Church, I re- 
peat, together with our schools is the 
greatest force for human betterment that 
we possess. But neither the Churches 
nor the schools can teach hungry, un- 
happy, frightened children. They can 
scarcely given a respect for law, 
much less for ethics and religion. po 
stable society must ine pie them an 


elementary physical, mental and emo- 
tional security. What, after all, is the 
Marshall plan trying to do for Western 
Europe? It seeks to provide material 
aid to assuage hunger and support the 
social structure so that people can think 
clearly as to the comparative merits of 
their traditional values and communist 
propaganda.. If disorder spreads in Eu- 
rope, the churches will be helpless. Only 


after society has acquired basic stability 


and form, can religious, moral and 
philosophical systems influence humanity 
‘as conscious efforts at explanation, in- 
terpretation and exaltation of man’s 
social relationships. 


Clearly the stabilizing influence of the 
school must first do its work in our 
country and not be impeded. Quite 
apart from the fact that one hour’s re- 
ligious instruction of school children is 
an inadequate program for a grave 
problem, the Churches endanger their 
spiritual mission at home and abroad 
if they disrupt the unifying social mis- 
sion of our public school system. 

That is why I have no patience with 
one distinguished cleric who‘in a speech 
admitted frankly that the released time 
program causes tensions in community 
life but claimed these social upheavals 
are less threatening to our democratic 
institutions than the loss of religious in- 
struction in,the schools. In other words, 
the school and the community can be 
disrupted and brother set against brother 
if only the religious sects get their way. 
Such an attitude is immoral because it 
justifies doing evil that good may re- 
sult. It is undemocratic because it sacri- 
fices the good of the whole to the good 
of the few. There speaks the sectarian 
mind devoid of a Christian heart. 


Thus, wherever the schools create a 
democratic, spiritual atmosphere in 
which the sense of universal brother- 
hood can reign, they build the ethical 
foundations that all religions the world 
over have in common and that are the 
very life of our American institutions. 
This is an objective which is religious 
in the deepest sense of that term. This 
universal world-wide brotherhood which 
we must now achieve, will always suf- 
fer limitations as long as Christians feel 
that mankind can please God only 
_ through this or that sect. The appetite 
- for power is inherent in bureaucracy, 
whether it be a state or a sectarian 
bureaucracy. “A satisfied self assurance 
that we possess the true Christianity,” 
says one liberal Catholic theologian, “ex- 
presses nothing but human weakness 
and one might add the most human of 


tics belief in holding the one and only 
_ key to salvation is bound to make the 
cts competitive and intolerant. 


PRESS-TIME BULLETIN 


THE DECISION of the Supreme Court that sectarian religious instruction in the 
public schools is unconstitutional will eventually be considered one of the most 
momentous opinions which that august body has ever handed down. As Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter pointed out, the public school is a symbol of our secular unity. 
Therefore “our secular schools must keep scrupulously free from entanglement in 
the strife of sects” because they are “designed to serve as perhaps the most power- 
ful agency for promoting cohesion among a heterogeneous democratic people.” 


This decision, to quote Mr. Justice Black, “does not manifest a governmental 
hostility to religion or religious teaching.” On the contrary. As I have tried to 
make clear in this article, the freedom of religion is buttressed by our secular insti- 
tutions. “The non-sectarian or secular public school,” says Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
“was the means of reconciling freedom in general with religious freedom.” 


This decision affects only those released time programs that permit the clergy 
to give sectarian instruction within the schools. But religious leaders would do well 
to cancel of their own accord, before they are forced to do so, the other type of pro- 
gram whereby the discipline of the school is used to herd the children from the 
school building to the churches. For the following conclusion by Mr. Justice Black 
clearly indicates that this latter type of program would also be considered illegal: 
“The State affords sectarian groups an invaluable aid in that it helps to provide 
pupils for their religious classes through use of the State’s compulsory public school 


machinery. 


( 

Thus the ideal of ethical all-inclusive 
human relationships which our schools 
shall instill into the minds, emotions 
and actions of all young Americans, is 
frustrated and inhibited rather than 


_ broadened when ethical conduct is | 


wholly identified with a particular sec- 
tarian point of view. That is why the 
ethical mission of Christianity to make 
us all members of one another is actu- 
ally being more successfully accom- 
plished by our public school system 
than by the sectarian religions. “Ameri- 
can public education, emancipated from 
sectarianism,” says Rev. C. H. Moehl- 
man of the Colgate Divinity School, “is 
indirectly the only universal teacher of 
religious values in the United States.” 

The Protestant Churches that began 
the invasion of the school system with 
the released time program should begin 
to realize what they are doing. For 


many years the Protestants hisve at- 


tacked the Catholic Church for demand- 
ing Federal tax support for their paro- 
chial schools. They accuse the Catho- 
lics of trying to shift to the public treas- 
ury the burden of financing their re- 
ligious schools, thus breaking down one 
of our most sacred Constitutional provi- 
sions, the separation of Church and 


State. “It (the Catholic Church) seeks 


to crack the Constitutional principle of. 


separation of Church and State,” said 
the Reverend Charles C. Morrison be- 
fore the Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, “at some point where the aver- 
age citizen will not discern that it is 


This is not separation of Church and State.” 
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being cracked and where even the courts 
may find a way of rationalizing their 
approval.” But that is exactly what the 
Protestant Churches did when they intro- 
duced religious training on public school 
time—they cracked the First Amend- 
ment at a-point where not only the aver- 
age citizen but they, themselves, did not 
discern that it was being cracked. How 
can the Protestant Churches oppose with 
a good conscience the Catholic cam- 
paign to break down the wall between 
Church and State when they themselves 
have for years been breaching that wall 
by other methods? 


Protestantism should remain as it 
always has been; a chief advocate and 
protector of the public schools. Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church has organized a powerful group 
to fight for the protection of the First 
Acaeadinent to the Constitution. Since 
this Protestant organization is not merely 
an anti-Catholic group, the first thing 
it should do is to stop the released time 
invasion of our public schools and see 
to it that the legislation which makes it 
optional or mandatory in some States, 


is taken off the books. 


Then and only then will the Protes- 
tants be justified in opposing Catholic 
claims for public support of their paro- 
chial schools. Even then they should 
take care that their crusade does not 
become unjust. It seems to me the duty 
of civilized people to find effective meth- 
ods of dealing rationally with the ancient 
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. problem of religious conflict; and to set 
up principles of action or at least com- 
promises by which this clash of values 
can be brought under control. I have 
made it clear, I hope, that I agree with 
Mr. Justice Black when he said in his 
opinion on the New Jersey bus case 
(Everson vs. the Township of Ewing) 
that the wall between Church and State 
must be kept high and impregnable. But 
I also agree with him that no American 
child because of its faith shall be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of public wel- 
fare legislation. Education is a state 
function in our country but it is not a 
state monopoly. Therefore, if parents 
choose to send their children to paro- 
chial schools, we cannot for that reason 
renounce our public responsibility for 
their health and welfare. I beligve there 
is a clear line of demarcation that can 
be drawn between welfare services to 
all our children and encroachments on 
the separation of Church and State. 
When testifying in behalf of the bill for 
federal aid to education before the 
House Committee, I tried to establish 
this line of demarcation as a principle 
_ of action on which both Catholics and 
Protestants could agree. 


“The State,” I said, “has no respon- 
sibility to support non-public schools. 
But in a democracy the State must ex- 
tend its public welfare services to all 
children alike, regardless of race, color 
or creed. 

“Surely no humane person would 
maintain that a hungry child should not 
receive a hot midday meal because it is 
a Catholic. 

“Nobody should countenance, as has 
happened, that a school bus driver should 
pick up some youngsters and be obliged 
to leave parochial school pupils stranded 
in deep snow. 

“Likewise, if the local public health 
department is examining school children 
for tuberculosis, it would be monstrous 
and self-defeating to omit parochial 
school children from a_ preventive 
program.” 

I concede, however, that the many 
States which now legally prohibit all 
expenditures of public funds for non- 
public schools, will not modify their 
constitutions and grant parochial school 
children these public services, until the 
Catholic leaders make it crystal clear 
that their demands for tax-support of 
these schools will stop at this line of 
demarcation and that they will make no 
further encroachments on the separa- 
tion of Church and State. 

Our nation has in its Bill of Rights 
a law on the separation of Church and 
State from which most of our civil and 
religious liberties emerged as a_by- 
product. But, in addition to that law, 
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By sacri ficing their worldly ambi- 
tions, by accepting their place as the 
ally rather than the dictator of our 
democratic morality, the Churches 
can again become a powerful leaven 
and bring about the reconciliation of 
the city of man with the city of God. 


our nation has a public opinion on that’ 


subject which is mightier than the law 
itself. No institution, not even the pow- 
erful Catholic Church, can afford to 
flout public opinion. For a Church loses 
its moral influence upon the society of 
which it is a part, if it loses the good 
will of the people. 

But again I should like to impress 
upon you that it is not only certain 
Catholic groups which threaten the func- 
tioning of the First Amendment. The 
American Council on Education has is- 
sued a report on “The Relations of Re- 
ligion to Public Education,” whose 
recommendations go further than any 
Church groups have ever dared to go, 
in defying the American traditions of 
separation of Church and State. For 
it demands, as Catholicism does, that 
religious instruction should permeate 
every subject taught in the schools. The 
school, says the report, is to entertain 
as one of its main objectives the 
strengthening of religious faith. This 
mandate would have to be. interpreted 
by each school board in its own way. 


The report opposes a separate public 


school brand of religion that would 
“compete” with existing faiths. Then 
what type of sectarianism does the Coun- 
cil want to impose upon our school sys- 
tem? For, in practical application, there 
is no such thing as non-sectarian re- 
ligious training. The predominant local 
religion would be selected and rule out 
the others. That is the basic fallacy of 
this report and the specious nature of 
its argument is its most deplorable and 
most dangérous aspect. 

Professor Niebuhr also tries to whittle 
down the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment: “It is not at all clear that they 
(our Constitutional Fathers) sought to 
prevent the State’s support of religion 
absolutely,” says Dr. Niebuhr, “provided 
such support could be given equitably 
to all religious groups.” Equitably, 
mind you, to all of the 256 sects repre- 
sented in our country! Professor Nie- 
buhr’s position is that monogamy be- 
tween Church and State is illegitimate, 
while a polygamous marriage between 
them might be not only legitimate but 
desirable. This is the kind of irresolute 
Protestant thinking which confuses the 
whole issue. 

So far this great country of ours, 
thanks to the wisdom of the framers of 


our Constitution, has been spared the 
oppression of religion by religion—that 
deliberate, intentional degradation of the 
weaker party, which was a commonplace 
of European history and of our own 
history prior to the First Amendment. 
Are we going to turn back the pages of 
history and open up once more this dis- 
graceful and bloodstained chapter in the 
evolution of Western civilization? Are 
we going to produce anarchy in our 
public schools and in community life by 
permitting sectarian schisms to tear them 
asunder? The very fate of our nation 
is at stake. 

We should at once devise some method 
satisfactory to all of our citizens by 
which the growing domination of the 
public schools by sectarian religions can 
be arrested and eliminated. Surely the 
asperities of the altercation will be sof- 
tened if we find principles of action to 
which both the Churches and the schools 
can agree. If the desire of the Churches 
is really to teach religion and not pri- 
marily to invade the public schools, then 
we might adopt a system of dismissed 
time during which religious instructions 
could be given. 

If that miracle should take place, the 
Churches would learn to depend on 
spiritual rather than political power. 
Christian good will could again assert 
itself. Competition between the various 
sects would abate and peace be restored 
between them. Indeed the Christian 
Churches must soon learn to have a 
tolerant attitude toward tach other or 
perish. For the world will turn its back 
on organized Christianity if it can 
achieve universal brotherhood in no 
other way. 

But however institutionalized Chris- 
tianity works out its problems, let the 
Churches besassured that a Christianity 
which can never die is closely inter- 
woven with all of our democratic ac- 
tivities, and among their noblest mani- 
festations is that unique institution, our 
secular public school system. 


Jefferson was the first American to 
emphasize public education as an in- 
strument for the realization of democ- 
racy and the furthering of social reform. 
As a result of this dynamic concept, our 
public schools have made America what 
itis. They are fundamental to the amaz- 
ing progress, the penetrating ethics and 
the spiritual vitality of our country. 
Weaken them and we weaken our entire 
fabric. We jeopardize our whole future 
and our contributions to the welfare of 
mankind. 

No other country has ever put so 
much faith in the worth and dignity of 
every individual as to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all its people. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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REPLY TO ARCHBISHOP 
(Continued from page 33) _ 


right, as far as God’s law is concerned, 
to profess any religion except the Catho- 
lic religion. Certainly, no creature has 
a genuine right to disobey the commands 
of God. . . . It was in accord with this 
principle that Pope Pius IX, in his 
Syllabus of 1864, condemned the prop- 
osition: ‘Every man is free to embrace 
and to profess that religion which, 
guided by the light of reason, he judges 
true.’ . The mere fact that a person 
sincerely believes a religion to be true 
gives him no genuine right to accept that 
religion in opposition to God’s command 
that all must embrace the one true re- 
ligion. Neither does it necessarily oblige 
others to allow him the unrestricted prac- 
tice of his religious beliefs. . The 
second Catholic principle, pertinent to 
freedom of worship, can be called, by 
contrast to the first, the principle of 
personal tolerance. . . . Catholics may 
not persecute non-Catholics because of 


their sincere religious convictions. How- | 


ever, as was pointed out above, this does 
not necessarily imply that unrestricted 
freedom must be granted by Catholics 
to the religious activities of non-Catho- 
lics. . . . If the country is distinctively 
Catholic — that is, if the population is 
almost entirely Catholic, and the national 
life and institutions are permeated with 
the spirit of Catholicity—the civil rulers 
can consider themselves justified in re- 
stricting or preventing denominational 
activities hostile to the Catholic religion. 
. .. They are justified in repressing 
written or spoken attacks on Catho- 
licism, the use of the press or the mails 
to weaken the allegiance of the Catholics 


’ toward their church, and similar anti- 


Catholic efforts. . . . Nevertheless, even 
in a predominantly Catholic country, 
circumstances may render it more ad- 
visable for the government to grant non- 
Catholics the same measure of freedom 
of worship as is enjoyed by Catholics.” 


That, no doubt, is the Roman Catho- 
lic position. It is not the Protestant 
position. 

I would like to close now by express- 
ing my thanks to The Register for the 
privilege of replying to Archbishop 
Cushing, a privilege that is an expression 
of our American belief in hearing both 
sides. I hope the Archbishop will not 
think of this in any sense as personal. 
I once had the privilege of listening to 
I was caught by 
his friendly spirit, the charm of his per- 
_ sonality, which I fancy carries into our 


_ American life some of the winsomeness 


of the Emerald Isle. May I assure him 
and our Roman Catholic friends that 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
or the Separation of Church and State 


- 


mean precisely what they say when they 


declare, “Protestants and Other Ameri- 


cans United does not concern itself with 
the religious teaching, the form of wor- 
ship or the ecclesiastical organizations 
of the many churches in our country. It 
is no part of our purpose to propagan- 
dize the Protestant faith or any other, 
nor to criticize or oppose the teaching 
or internal practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church or any other. We have 
no connection or sympathy with any 
movement that is tinged with religious 
fanaticism. Our motivation arises solely 
from our patriotic and religious concern 
for the maintenance of the separation of 
church and state under the American 
form of government.” 

May I conclude with a plea for con- 
ference and the end of controversy, for 
cooperation rather than conflict, in a 
word, for the acceptance of Christ not 
alone in creedal statement but in daily 
conduct. 


CRISIS IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 26) 


matter how corrupt and reactionary 
they might be, we would stand behind 
them as HS as they were anti-Commu- 
nist. 

Our policy, then, in attempting to 
contain Communism, has in fact assisted 
its spread. This curious absurdity is 
more than absurd, it is tragic—the more 
so as we are still blindly preparing new 
aid for the moribund administration at 
Nanking. 

That we should pursue such a policy 
would apparently indicate enormous ig- 
norance and stupidity in the State De- 
partment. But the State Department is 
not entirely to blame. It is a matter of 
Chinese official record that General 
Marshall remarked in China: “A mili- 
tary victory over them (the Communists) 
is impossible,” while maintaining that 
“China will not get ten cents of Ameri- 
can help until the Kuomintang has rid 
itself of its reactionary leadership and 
its corrupt generals.” Since that time 
it is significant to note that the State De- 
partment has prepared a half billion 
dollar aid program for China and has 
approved the sale of military supplies. 
And yet the Department has only re- 
cently observed, through our ambassador 
at Nanking, that almost nothing has 
been done about the reaction and cor- 
ruption of which Marshall spoke. 

The truth is that the State Department 
has been forced to compromise. It has 
been under great pressure from mis- 
guided men in Congress, who in turn 
are under pressure from misguided pro- 


Nationalist sympathizers in this coun- 


try. This pressure is traceable to two 


sources: to the belief that China has 
not changed since 1937, and, more im- — 
portant, to an intensity of fear and dis- 
taste for Communist Russia and Com- 
munism at home that clouds an intelli- 
gent approach to all other Communist 
problems. 

It is not too late to pull out of China 
and to stop wasting the American peo- 
ple’s money; but it is too late to hope 
that any collapse at Nanking precipita- 
ted by that withdrawal would see the 
formation of a new government capable 
of keeping the Chinese Communists 
from dominating China. The only hope 
we have left is to try to alienate the 
Chinese Communists from Russia. To 
anyone who knows them well, this should 
not appear impossible or absurd; the 
Chinese Communists, propaganda to the 
contrary, are not too close to Russia, nor 
is there to date any convincing evidence | 
of direct Russian aid that can be de- 
scribed as other than negligible. Stalin- 
ism is not Chinese Communism. The 
latter has developed distinctly indig- 
enous characteristics shaped by China 
and Chinese thinking, such as private 
ownership of the land; and its philosophy 
seems to be veering even farther from 
-Marx as the years go by. 

But again it may be too late. Hatred 
of America may be too strong, suspicion 
too deep. If there is, however, an in- 
telligent course to pursue, this is all we 
have left. At all events, we can at least 
stop pouring money into the coffin at 
Nanking (this quite aside from private 
relief), and so retain some semblance 
of the friendship and respect which has 
traditionally been ours among the peo- 


ple of China. 


are you Rierosled: in 


HUMANISM? 


ay db you lve in 


GREATER BOSTON ? 


If so, you will want to know about 
the objectives, the plans, and the 
weekday evening meetings of the 
HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP OF BOS- 
TON. For information, send us your 
name and address on a postal card, 
or fill in form below and mail to 


HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


53 State Street, Room 625 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


USC Hospital Opened in Poland 


KOSCIUSZKO HOSPITAL, a joint effort of the Unitarian Service Committee and ZUS, 
social insurance institution, was opened formally on Washington’s Birthday in the 
little Silesian town of Piekary Slaskie, Poland. 


The modern, 300-bed hospital, completed after fifteen months of combatting ~ 


problems inevitable in a war-shattered country, will stand as a tribute to the recon- 


struction efforts of Poland and America. 


Among the many persons present for 
the opening were the Rev. Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., United States rye 
bassy officials and representatives of the 
Polish government. The ceremony 
began with the blessing of the building 
by a Catholic priest and included ad- 
dresses by Dr. Davies and Miss Dorothea 
Bowditch Jones of Boston, USC director 
for Poland. 

America wished, Dr. Davies told the 
gathering which included the mayor of 
‘the town, to make Kosciuszko “‘a symbol 
of our high esteem and a token of our 
everlasting admiration” for the Polish 
nation. ~ 

Walter Schwinn of Hartford, Conn., 

first secretary of the U. S. Embassy, rep- 
resented U. S. Ambassador Stanton 
Griffis. Steven Zagorski of Forest Hills, 
N. Y. was present also. 
It is with “very real enthusiasm,” 
Schwinn said, “that the Ambassador of 
the United States congratulates the citi- 
zens of Poland and the citizens of the 
United States who have made this hos- 
Pilaly Sz... 

“Tt is the hope of the Ambassador,” 
Schwinn. continued, “that citizens of 
Poland and citizens of the United States 
will find an increasing number of op- 
portunities to work together in this way 
and thus strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship that have always existed between 
them, giving evidence of the unshakeable 
human sympathies that bind all the peo- 
ple of the world together.” 

Dr. Eugenie Pragierow, vice-minister 
of labor and social welfare in Poland, 
and Dr. Alfred Krygier, director of the 
social insurance institution, expressed 
their government’s appreciation. 

Kosciuszko Hospital, situated on a 
filled-in zinc mine, surrounded by the 
coal and zinc mines of the rich indus- 
trial valley of Upper Silesia, is a mod- 
ern institution where up-to-date Amer- 
ican anesthesiology and a blood bank 
will be introduced to Poland for the 
first time. It will serve especially the 
medical needs of the territory, particu- 
larly those of the miners. Stricken resi- 
dents of the area previously had to be 
taken 100 miles to Krakow for treatment. 
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Approximately $80,000 worth of Amer- 
ican equipment already is in use at 
the hospital. 

American personnel in residence at 
the hospital in Poland include Dr. 
James K. Stoddard of Manhasset, Long 
Island, chief of the medical service; Miss 
Lucy Shepardson, R. N., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Miss Frances P. Homans of 
Canton, Mass., secretary to Miss Jones. 
Miss Judith R. Tennant of Miami, Fla., 
who was previously associated with 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
and Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, 
Conn., sailed March 19 for Piekary to 
become laboratory technician at the 
hospital. 

As Miss Jones said at the hospital 
opening, “We are proud of this unique 
project in which Polish and American 
medical personnel will be able to work 
side by side, sharing the technical knowl- 
edge which each possesses and working 
for the common welfare of the people 


in this mining and industrial community © 


which, as we all know, is one of the most 
important areas for the’ recovery of 


Poland. 


Only a skeleton remains of Entr’aide 
Warehouse in Paris where nearly 400 
cases of food and new and used clothing 
were destroyed in January when fire 
swept through the great building. Some 
of the clothing and food, waiting distri- 
bution among war victims in France, 
had not been unpacked from freight cars 
demolished on the railroad siding at the 
warehouse. 


Santa Remembers 


Japanese Children. 
i bo of a story printed shortly 


’ before Christmas in a Hiroshima news- 


paper has brought joy to the hearts of 
many members and friends of the con- 
gregation of All Souls’ Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who contributed school 
supplies to Japanese children. The sup- 
plies, sent by a special War Department 
permit, were packed and shipped by the 
Unitarian Service Committee at the New 
York Warehouse. 

The story, sent to the Rev. Dr. A. 
Powell Davies, minister of the church, 
tells itself. 

“On the 13th of December when pupils 
of the Fukuro-Machi Elementary School 
in Hiroshima were basking in the sun 
during recess and talking together about 
Santa Claus, whether or not he really 
did come down the chimney to the bed- 
sides of sleeping children long ago, a 
big truck drove into the playground and 
unloaded two large wooden boxes. See- 
ing this, the teachers and pupils dashed 
out of their schoolrooms and encircled 
the wooden boxes saying to themselves 
with wondering. expressions on _ their 
faces, “Gee, I wonder what it is!” 

The two puzzling boxes were kept 
there on the spot a whole day, Sunday, 
under cautious vigilance until the next 
day, when a letter was delivered there. 
It was from general military headquar- 
ters and read as follows: 

“This present was sent from your 
friends in All Souls’ Church -of Wash- 
ington, D. C., with deep  sincereness. 
Sympathizing that you, who may have 
lost your homes and parents due to the 
atomic bomb, would be feeling very 


lonely without a Christmas present, they 


have asked me to deliver these boxes to 
you before Christmas. Please accept 
them as tokens of deep friendship.” 

A big cheer went up. The children, 
aetdason at the sudden realization of 
their dreams, were aglow with firm 
resolution to return the good will. 

The pupils of the Honkawa School 
and the Ninoshima Orphanage, who also 
received such presents, had their tender 
hearts a-thumping with delight as they 
encircled similar wooden boxes. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE: The Uni- 
tarian Alliance Sewing Project and Over- 
seas Relief Committee, in conjunction 
with American Overseas Aid and the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, 
needs groups to continue sewing for the 
children of Europe. 

Cut out garments, with | consplaa 


will be sent without cost to in erates S 
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samples, to make into finished clothing , 
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This little French family, the father of 

which contracted tuberculosis in a forced 

labor camp, receives food and clothing 

from the Unitarian Service Committee in 

Les Andelys, a Norman village razed 
at the start of the war. 


NEW STAFF: Two new members have 
joined the Boston staff of the Unitarian 
Service Committee in the Home Service 
Department. 

They are John E. Teger, workcamps 
director, former program supervisor of 
recreation for the USC Texas migrant 
project in the Rio Grande Valley, and H. 
Carlton Whitman of Salem, Mass., newly 
‘appointed coordinator of overseas work- 
camps. 

Teger, a graduate of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, worked for six months in the Rio 
Grande, where he developed a child-care 
and group-work recreation program. 
Following graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity with a bachelor of electrical en- 
gineering degree, Whitman served 
aboard a navy transport in the Pacific 
as radio and radar material officer. After 
a brief period of instructing electrical 
engineering at Cornell, he “roughed” it 
to the Gulf coast, working in wheat fields 
of South Dakota, as a‘copper smelter in 
Montana and in a Wyoming coal mine. 


USC FLAGS: In response to numerous 
inquiries, Unitarian Service Committee 
flags now may be obtained through USC 
headquarters, 9 Park Street, Boston 8, 
Mass 


The flag is a gold-fringed, deep blue 


_ background on which there is a white 


shield emblazoned with the flaming 
chalice. Prices are $40 for flags four 


__ by six feet and $34 for flags three by five 


feet. When orders for twelve flags have 
received, the sales firm will give a 
een per cent discount which we will 
ss on to the purchaser. 
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USC Medical Mission Head Honored 


"DR. PAUL D. WHITE of Boston, world-renowned cardiologist and chairman of the 
Unitarian Service Committee’s medical teaching mission to Greece and Italy this 


spring, will receive an honorary degree from Charles University in Prague on 


April 6. 


Dr. White, who is clinical professor of medicine at Harvard Medical School, is 
one of many distinguished men of science to be honored during the 600th anniver- 


sary celebration of the famous Czechoslovak institution. 


mission in Athens in mid-April. 


Dr. O. F. Hedley, medical director of 
the public health division, American 
Mission for Aid to Greece, said recently 
that he was certain that the mission 
would be able “to do much toward in- 
creasing the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the medical profession of Greece 
and the United States.” 

He pointed out that in the past Greece 
looked to France and Germany for post- 
graduate training of its physicians. “It 
is desirable,” he said, “that more Greek 
physicians attend schools in the United 
States for special training.” 

An important phase of the mission in 
Greece will be the discussion of latest 
advances in anesthesiology. Chloroform 
is still being used to a large degree. 
Spinal and intravenous anesthesias are 
practically unknown and anesthetic 
equipment is at least fifteen years old. 

Staff members in addition to Dr. White 
include Dr. Chester M. Jones, Vice- 
Chairman, Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine, Harvard Medical School; Dr. Ralph 


SUPPORTS USC: Mr. 
member of the 
Church, has been preaching “our type of 
Brotherhood” at Universalist and 
other churches — messages which have 
resulted in many shipments of clothes 


H. G. Halle, a 


“ce 


and collections of money for overseas , 


relief through the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Working through the Good 
Samaritan Relief Package Service of 
Long Island, he is regularly pushing 
shipments of fish through USC channels 
to Europe. 


NEW USC PERIODICAL: The first 
issue of Trends, a monthly summary of 
significant events pertaining to Anglo- 
Latin relations in Texas, was published 
in late February by the Southwest area 
office of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee in McAllen, Tex. 

It is estimated that there are in this 
country more than 3,000,000 persons of 
Latin-American ancestry. Although this 
group is the second largest cultural mi- 
nority in the United States, relatively 
little is known or circulated regarding 
their problems, their degree of assimila- 
tion, their social status. It is the USC 
plan to address itself to this problem. 


Flatbush Unitarian 


He will join the medical 


W. Gerard, Professor of Physiology, Uni- 


.versity of Chicago; Dr. Harry B. van 


Dyke, Professor of Pharmacology, Co- - 
lumbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Dr. Alwin M. Pappen- 
heimer, Associate Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, New York University College of 
Medicine; Dr. Edward L. Howes, Asso- 
ciate Clinical Professor of Surgery, 
Columbia University College of Physi- 
cians- and Surgeons; Dr. Arthur R. 
Elvidge, Assistant Professor of Neuro- 
surgery, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada; Dr. Robert D. Dripps, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Surgery, (Anesthe- 
siology), University of Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Fred I Cairns; minister of 
the First Parish in Needham, Mass., and 
Miss Shirley Fuller of Boston, assistant 
to the executive director of the USC, left 
for Greece late in March to complete 
arrangements for the mission. Mr. 
Cairns will serve as executive assistant to 
Dr. White and Miss Fuller as executive 
secretary. 


Rev. Howard L. Brooks, associate 
director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, who has been on an extended 
tour of USC projects in Europe, takes 
time out to visit the cathedral in Tou- 
louse, France, with Miss Persis Miller of 
New York City and San Jose, Calif., 
associate director for France. 
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Nationwide Unitarian Advance 
Shown in Latest Reports 


ORGANIZATION of new churches, addition of active and enthusiastic Lay Groups, re- 


vitalization of many of the older churches, increasing membership, expanding pro- 


grams of local church promotion and growing influence from one coast to the other 


—these are the facts reported in the most recent bulletins from Unitarian groups 


from coast to coast. 


In one church—All Souls’ in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the budget for the coming 
year amounts to almost double the total 
contribution reported for all Unitarian 
churches put together a decade ago for 
the support of ‘the national: denomina- 
tion: the projected Washington budget is 
‘$57,500; the total from all Unitarian 
‘churches reported for the denomination 
in the 1936-37 Yearbook was $31,557. . . 

Before summer, it is predicted by 
‘George G. Davis, director of Church Ex- 
tension, no fewer than five new Uni- 
tarian churches will have been estab- 
lished on a firm footing, thus reaching 
another new high. 

First was the Unitarian Church in 
‘Charlotte, N. C., whose story was re- 
‘corded at some length in the January 
issue of The Register. By the 8th of 
March, the members at Charlotte had 
raised $3,000 for a parsonage, and Rev. 
John Morgan and his family were living 
in it. 

At Fort Worth, Tex., a new group 
numbering more than fifty families has 
been organized, and Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch took up his regular duties on 
Easter Sunday. 

At Arlington, Va., the Sunday at- 
tendance of the new Unitarian church 
has reached an average of 125, and 
although this group will still receive im- 
portant financial support from All Souls’ 
Church in the nation’s capital, as well as 
from the AUA for another year, it ex- 
pects to be independent thereafter. 

On Chicago’s South Side there is a 
new Unitarian group with forty-nine 
families enrolled as we go to press — 
some white people, but mostly Negroes, 
led by Rev. Lewis McGee. Many ob- 
servers characterize this as one of the 
most significant new developments in the 
Fellowship. 

At Knoxville, and also serving Oak 
Ridge, ReveLon Ray Call began regu- 
40 


lar preaching on Easter Sunday. He is 
optimistic that a regular Unitarian 
church of fifty families will be gathered 
there before the annual May Meetings. 

These add up to a total of five in- 
tensely interested, enthusiastic new 
churches within the current year—but in 
addition there are seven active Lay Units 
which are meeting regularly. 

At Tucson about thirty people meet 
for Unitarian services; another Lay 
Group is meeting at Northport, Long 


Island; another at Boulder, Colo., at 
present under the leadership of Rev. 
Rudolph W. Gilbert of the Denver Uni- 
tarian Church; another at Kingston, 
Ontario, under the leadership of Rev. 
William Jenkins of the Unitarian Church 
in Toronto; another at Beaumont, Tex., 
led by Rev. John C. Petrie of Houston; 
at Ames, Iowa —the seat of the State 
University—there is another Lay Group, 
led by Rev. Grant Butler of the Des 
Moines church; and on Mercer Island, 
off Seattle, is a seventh, under the joint 
leadership of Rev. Josiah Bartlett of 
Seattle and Rev. Harold K. Shelley of 
Tacoma. 

In addition to these signs of growth, 
it can now be announced that a second 
Minister-at-Large will be added to the 
staff of the AUA shortly, and that an 
officer of the Alliance, filling a similar 
position in the women’s organization, 
will also take over her duties soon. 

(Continued on next page) 


A great deal of public recognition was accorded the First Unitarian Church in Balti- 

more during February, when the organization celebrated its 130th anniversary. 

Among the outstanding displays was that pictured above, as it appeared in the 

window of the Enoch Pratt Library. The present minister’s picture (Rev. W. Walde- 

mar W. Argow) is seen far to the left next to the photo of Rev. Jared Sparks, the first 
minister, who later became president of Harvard. 


There are forty men now preparing 
for the Unitarian ministry in seven 
divinity schools throughout the country; 
and in addition, according to the most 
recent statement from Rev. Dan H. Fenn, 
director of the Department of the Minis- 
try, there are seven men who are ready 


others who are presently doing graduate 
study. 


During the past four years there has 
been steady growth in the Southwestern 
_ Conference—which is composed of 

‘churches in Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. In 1943 these churches 
listed only 892 members. Today there 
are 1.277. All the ministers in the area 
have had salary increases. The Appeal 
has greatly exceeded quotas in Dallas, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa and San Antonio. 
And the young people of the district are 
enthusiastic over the news that the AUY 
‘national convention will be held this 
June in Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


At Dallas, the church is in the midst 
of a campaign to raise $75,000 to erect 
a building on a lot that it secured some 
years ago. The campaign started with 
a dinner on February 27, and the latest 
report is that $21,000 already has been 


raised. 


Strengthening and revitalizing has 
also been going forward in New Eng- 
land. Reports of Rev. Frank Smith, 
Regional Director of the New England 
Unitarian Council, tell the story of re- 
cent progress. 


At Hubbardston, Mass., where there 
had not been a settled minister since 
1939, Charles Forman has been serving 
as student minister this year; he has re- 
written the by-laws, reorganized every 
department and taken a leading part in 
the revitalization of the church. 


At Pembroke, Mass., the church 
school now has an enrollment of about 
eighty members, and a community-wide 
church program is under the leadership 
of a student minister, Charles Fletcher. 


At Woburn, Mass., where no settled 
minister had served the Unitarian church 
since 1937, Rev. Alfred S. Cole has 
been busy since fall organizing a large 
community program. 


At Newton Center, Mass., a strong 
program has been undertaken under the 
leadership of Rev. Orrin L. Kosmo, who 
was called to the church in June. 

At Pittsfield, Mass., a group of forty- 
pne people have organized to implement 
a Unitarian program of action in the 
town. For a number of years the Uni- 
_tarian church there has been closed. 

At Belmont, Mass., the First Church 
has welcomed the additional power of 
the Waverley. Unitarian Society, and 
joint meetings are being held at Bel- 
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to accept Unitarian pulpits, and six 


mont. A joint newsletter is published 


weekly and special bus service has been 


arranged from Waverley which brings 
the two groups within five minutes of 
each other. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., 
is the minister of the joint congregation. 

At Stoneham, Mass., where the church 
was recently closed for a period, Rev. 
Richard Huff is reorganizing the parish 
and preparing an intensive program with 
strong backing from the community. 
Mr. Huff served as a chaplain in the 
navy for five years, his last appointment 
having been to the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. 

From all parts of the country come 
the reports, pointing in the same direc- 
tion: Unitarian strength, leadership and 
influence are on the march this year as 
seldom before. 


In Sacramento, the Unitarian church 
showed an increase in membership of 
seventy-three per cent over last year. 
Comparison of attendance figures 
showed an advance in the first half of 
the winter of 102 per cent over the same 
period a year ago. Contributors have 
increased fifty per cent in number and 
more than that in the average amount of 
money contributed per capita for the 
support of the church. In fact, the total 
amount contributed this year is 100 per 
cent greater than last year. 

In New Orleans the church school en- 
rollment has increased-to seven times 
what it was in 1945; and a newspaper 
advertising campaign has proved so suc- 
cessful that visitors are as numerous as 
regular members. 


A special sort of strength is develop- 
ing at Eugene, Ore.: although Unitarians 
there have no settled minister, members 
are putting out a newsletter regularly to 
a mailing list of more than 100; all the 
production is being done by members. 
The editors (Mr. and Mrs. Lewis C. 
Smith) live eighty miles out of town. 
Under the leadership of a financial sec- 
retary, George O. Adams, the group is 
building up a fund to be used for a 


minister’s salary. 


From Maine, Rev. Alfred J. N. Hen- 
riksen, secretary of the Maine Unitarian 
Association, reports an increase of 100 
per cent in attendance at Sunday morn- 
ing services in the Ellsworth Unitarian 
Church, and nearly 300 per cent in both 
the Kennebunk and Augusta churches. 
The Eastport church, completely demol- 
ished by fire last year, is making good 
progress on its plans for rebuilding; and 
the State Association produces a regular 
bi-monthly newsletter (instead of an 
annual publication, as it was _pre- 
viously.) The Bangor church has been 
growing steadily since Rev. David B. 
Parker took up his ministerial post there 
in the fall... . 


- 


So the story runs, touching all points. 
of the compass: Unitarians are awake; 


many people who never knew they were 


Unitarians are discovering it; and the 
Unitarian movement is full of a quick- 
ened spirit. 


ness: 


Rev. Richard H. Huff, who is taking over 

the pulpit at Stoneham, has been serving 

as chaplain in the navy for the past five 

years. His last appointment was that of 

the U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


SALUTATION: When the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Baltimore (the building 
was dedicated in 1818) celebrated its 
130th anniversary recently, the Balti- 
more Sun devoted a major feature ar- 
ticle to the organization pointing out 
among other things, that the church was 
set up by a group of New England lay-. 
men who came to Baltimore after the 
War of 1812 (when so many New Eng- 
land industries were in ruins) ; that the 
famous Rev. James Freeman of King’s 
Chapel came to preach to them; that the 
lay group raised $20,000 to buy a site 
and engaged the illustrious French archi- 
tect Benjamin Latrobe to design their 
new church (still regarded as one of the 
most interesting edifices in the city) : 
that $80,000 in stock was sold to raise 
the building; that Channing’s unforget- 
table “Baltimore Sermon” was delivered 
here; and that the first oratorio heard 
in the city was sung in this church. 
Significantly, the heroic figure on the 
pediment is the Angel of Truth. 


. Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LrperaL Boarpinc ScHOoL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 
Hacxrzy Scxoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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This photo was taken during the second in the series of the Sunday Religious Forum 
Broadcasts which are being held in Dayton, Ohio. Rev. Harold Parsons Marley 
(center) is seated with a Jewish and Methodist representative. 


Radio Covera ge Grows 


Along with a steadily increasing circulation of Unitarian articles in the news- 


papers and magazines, the airwaves are now carrying more Unitarian voices than 


ever before. 


BOSTON: Morning devotional services 
over radio station WHDH in Boston were 
conducted from March 1 through March 
5 by Rev. William Reid of the Braintree 
Unitarian Church as part of the work of 
the radio committee of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. When his series 
was over, Rev. David R. Hunter, chair- 
man of the radio committee, wrote to Mr. 
Reid from the Diocesan House in Boston 
saying, in part, “You have given our pro- 
gram a new high which will have a 
strengthening effect upon the other pro- 
_grams which are to follow.” The same 
program will be in the hands of Unitar- 
ians on two other weeks: April 19-23, 
Rev. John O. Fisher, minister of the 
Framingham church; and May 17-21, 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of the 
First Church in Boston. 


DAYTON: “Common Ground” is the 
new title of a series of radio discussions 
formerly entitled “Standpoint” which are 
being held at the social room of the 


First Unitarian Church of Dayton, Ohio ~ 


at 12:30 p. m. on Sundays, and broad- 
cast over station WHIO. It is the begin- 
ning of what Rev. Harold Parsons Mar- 
ley hopes may become a Free Religious 
Forum for Dayton to be sponsored by 
several religious groups and which will 
reach thousands of listeners. Each pro- 
eram has four participants, two from 
the B. A. U. Synagog, and two from the 
Church. Mr. Marley and Rabbi Jacob 


Agus alternate as moderators. 


LINCOLN: In order to present a profes- 
sionaily finished radio program, the Lin- 
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Here is a random selection for the month: 


coln, Neb., Unitarian Church, under the 
leadership of Rev. Philip Schug and his 
radio committee, uses a wire recorder 
and checks many times in the process of 
preparation so that the program which 
will finally be aired will be polished as 
close to perfection as possible. Thus 
the program is available on the recorder 
for the entire radio committee to hear 
if it wishes to before it goes on the air. 
The Lincoln Church is presented on sta- 
tion KOLN for fifteen minutes weekly on 
time donated by the station, every Wed- 
nesday evening from 9 to 9:15. The pro- 
gram has been running since February 4. 


PITTSBURGH: Thirty pieces of fan 
mail were received by Rev. Robert W. 
Lawson, Minister of the North Side 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, in re- 
sponse to“his radio address over radio 
station KDKA on Sunday, February Ist. 
Every one of the letters commended Mr. 
Lawson for his speech which was en- 
titled “Making Life a Symphony.” 


FRAMINGHAM: The First Parish in 
Framingham (Rev. John O, Fisher) con- 
cluded a series of radio services which 
were broadcast over WKOX every Sun- 
day during March. 


FITCHBURG: The First Parish of 
Fitchburg, Mass., (Rev. Gilbert S. Pot- 
ter) had the Sunday morning services 
broadcast over WEIM during January 
and February. 


BARNSTABLE: The Barnstable, Mass. 
Unitarian Congregational Society had a 
radio program over WOCB at 6:30 on 


> 7 ; el 


J anuary 30th with a talk by Rev. Walter 
Royal Jones, Jr. and renditions by the 
choir. 


FORT WAYNE: ‘Adventures in Reli-. 


gion,” the weekly program of the Rev. 
Aron S. Gilmartin of the Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Fort Wayne, Ind. is a-paid-time 
program supported by local subscrip- 
tions. 
day mornings at 10 a. m. over WFTW 
1090. 


It is continuing on the air Sun- . 


INDIANAPOLIS: A regular paid weekly | 


program supported by the Unitarian 
Church of Indianapolis presents Dr. E. 
Burdette Backus every Sunday morning 
at 9:15 over wFBM. After the broadcast, 
the announcer urges listeners to hear Dr. 
Backus at 11 in his regular church serv- 
ices and offers free copies of the radio 
sermon to those who wish it. 


KING’S CHAPEL: . . . on March 28 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins and the King’s 
Chapel Choir of the King’s Chapel 
Church, Boston, completed a series of 
thirteen transcribed programs called 
“The Christian Answer” which was 
heard on Sundays at noon over station 
WCOP. 

The foregoing is a mere sampling. A 
full list of Unitarians on the radio at 
present, if it also included single ap- 
pearances as well as regular programs, 
would require many pages. For ex- 
ample, a regular radio program is under 
way in Augusta, Maine (to take the al- 
phabetical path); Bangor; Chicago, 
Third Church; Chicago, Peoples Church; 
Denver; Evanston (with an FM wire re- 
corded transcript of the introductory 
speech preceding forum discussions) ; 


- Madison, Wis.; New York, All Souls; 


Sioux City, Iowa; and others. Your news 
editors hereby heartily request any de- 
tails of interest from directors of pro- 
grams named or omitted. 


GENERAL ALLIANCE: Sixty national 
leaders of the General Alliance of Uni- 


tarian and Other Liberal Christian 


Women met for a four day conference 
at Alliance headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, March 9th to 12th. Techniques 
of. administration and coordination of 
program and field services within the 
regions were discussed and determina- 
tion to arouse united action upon vital 
issues of today was unanimously ex- 
pressed. Among the problems that im- 
pressed the group was the need to sup- 
port the United Nations and its expan- 
sion into a world instrument for lasting 
peace, support of the separation of 


Church and State in this country and the 


eradication of race prejudice, segrega- 


tion and discrimination. : 


ee 
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Stillwater, Oklahoma, site of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, will be the loca- 
tion of the 1948 annual convention of 
American Unitarian Youth, June 26- 
July 3, the first week-long convention in 
Auy history. Kurt Loewus, convention 
manager, has announced that the college 
is ready to welcome Avy’ers from all 
over the United States and Canada, and 
that extensive arrangements are now 
being made for chartered busses ‘and 
railroad cars to carry young people of 
high school and college age from the 
mid-Western and New England areas to 
the convention. 


Important issues will be discussed by 
the assembled delegates in business ses- 
sions and commissions on social action, 
Channing Foundation, high school, co- 
ordination, and Unitarian affairs. 

Other convention issues will be: 
affiliation with the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution which would 
change the election procedure, and pro- 


Short Takes 
ELECTED: Dr. Charles Huntington 


Pennoyer, a Universalist minister affi- 
liated with the A. U. A., was elected 
president of the Fellowship of Retired 
Ministers and Missionaries of Branden- 
ton, Florida, and vicinity, at a meeting 
_ of the fellowship held recently. . . . John 
A. Kinneman, a prominent member of 
the Unitarian Church in Bloomington, 
Ill., and a professor at the Illinois State 
Normal University, was elected first vice 
president of the American Association 
of University Professors at the associa- 
tion’s annual convention held in St. 
Louis recently. 


NAMES WANTED: Rev. Robert Raible, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Dallas, has requested that names of Uni- 
tarians — or potential Unitarians — in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, be sent to him. 
He will warmly appreciate any coopera- 
tion from Register readers in this regard. 


-PALESTINE INFORMATION: “The 
United States and the Near East,” a dis- 
cussion outline based on the book of the 
same name by Dr. E. A. Speiser, Pro- 
fessor of Semitics at the University of 
_ Pennsylvania, has been prepared for the 
Harvard University Press and the Uni- 
tarian Commission on World Order. 
5 guide for study groups with many 
suggestions for discussion, is available 
1 the office of Adult Education, 25 
n Street, Boston. 


 AUY Schedules First Week-Long Convention 


vision for the lowering of the age limit 
of avy from fifteen to thirteen years. 
G. Richard Kuch, associate director of 
AUY, speaks enthusiastically about the 
prospects for a large and successful con- 
vention: “As an ‘old timer’ in ypRU and 
Auy, I believe that Stillwater will be a 
dream come true. Not just a one-day 
formal annual meeting, with only a 
handful of non-New England delegates, 
but a full week of group Grnitng: action, 
play and fellowship by at least 200 dele- 
gates from Montreal to San Diego and 
Miami to Seattle. The 1948 avy Con- 
vention will teach democracy by fur- 
nishing an exciting, faith-building ex- 
perience in the efficacy and richness of 
the democratic method. The world to- 
day badly needs such a demonstration, 
and our AUy Convention can furnish it 
if each AUY group studies the issues at 
stake and sends an informed, hard-work- 
ing, faithful delegate to Stillwater.” 
Unitarians take notice! Your chil- 
dren are marching! eri arte asc: 


TEACHING MISSION: A Survey of 
Pitt, Carnegie Tech and the Pennsylva- 
nia College for Women, conducted by 
the Jefferson Club, a student group of 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh 
(Rev. Irving R. Murray), revealed that 
college students don’t know much about 
philosophy—although the girls rated 
slightly higher than the boys. 

An attempt to remedy this was ar- 
ranged by the Club through a series of 
Sunday night supper meetings during 
March at which “Pragmatism,” “Exis- 
tentialism,” “Dialectical Materialism’ 
and “Neo Thomism” were discussed 
consecutively. Local newspapers duly 
noted the event. 


WALSH HONORED: Professor Warren 
B. Walsh, chairman of the Department 
of Russian Studies at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, member of the Advisory Council 
of the Division of Publications of the 
AUA, and frequent book-review con- 
tributor to The Register, has just been 
made associate editor of The Russian 
Review in charge of book reviews. 


LABOR RELATIONS: Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall, Niagara Falls, served as chair- 
man of an inter-faith clergy advisory 
committee which took active part in 
mediating a recent one-month strike in- 
volving 3,200 employees at the Carbor- 
undum Company. He also acts as social 
action chairman for the ministerial asso- 
ciation which initiated the mediation 
effort. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS SPEAKS | 


Carey McWilliams, noted writer and 
lecturer on race relations, will speak on 
“Civil Rights and Security” at a special 
public meeting in the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge (Unitarian) Saturday evening, 
April 10. This meeting at 7:30 is the 
feature event of a Unitarian-Universalist 
college conference on domestic affairs. 


McWilliams, a former California law- 
yer and State Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Housing under the late Gover- 
nor Olson, is best known as author of 
Brothers Under the Skin. His latest 
book, A Mask For Privilege, has just 
been released. This will be Mr. Mc- 
Williams’ first appearance in the East 
since its publication. 

The conference in which McWilliams 
will participate is the first major under- 
taking of the Channing Foundation in 
New England since its organization last 
July. The Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship and the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches are cooperating in 
the plans. 


Good Samaritan Relief 
Package Service?” 


2700 Bridge Plaza South, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(Tel.: Stilwell 4-0644-5) 


High-Protein and Fat Parcel. 


_ 


Ib. tin lard, 

14-oz. tin ground LAKEFISH, 
14-oz. tin FLAKED LAKEFISH 
(white-meat), 

6-oz. tin dehydrated eggs, 

cans of sardines, 

Ib. cheese, 

Ib. OLD VIRGINIA Corned Beef 


par rarery 


Ib. tin vegetable shortening, 


\ $6.30 


Ree 


Has 

lb. tin Multi-Purpose-Food (a com- 
plete food, made mostly of soya- 
products, vitamins, minerals). 


» 


Price. is quoted delivered anywhere within the 14c 
zones.* Austria and Romania, etc., slightly higher. 
Fully insured! Ask for our free lists of special 
goods for your packages, for the needy overseas. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel folding chairs—full upholstered 
back and seat. Kubber feet. Prompt 
delivery. Write for catalog. 


J. P. REDINGTON & C0...2°2%,, "9... 
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The chancel of All Souls’ iemitar Church Washington, D. C. 


1000 Attend 
Masaryk Service 


The official memorial service for Jan 
Masaryk in the nation’s capital was held 
on Sunday, March 14, in All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian). Every seat in the 
church was filled as the solemn service 
began. 

Dr. Winfred Craneitee moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
gave memorial readings, and President 
Frederick M. Eliot led the litany of re- 
membrance and gave the memorial 
prayer. i 

Addresses were given by Dr. Juraj 
Slavik, formerly Ambassador of Czecho- 


slovakia; Senator Wayne L. Morse of 
Oregon, and by Dr. A. Powell Davies, 
minister of the church. Dr. Jan Papa- 
nek, Czechoslovakian representative to 
the United Nations, sent a message to be 
read at the service. 

The President of the U. S. was repre- 
sented at the service by Colonel Robert 
B. Landry, and the Secretary of State 
was represented by Norman Armour, as- 
sistant secretary of state. 

Present also were Representative 
Aldolph J. Sabath of Tlinois, F. H. Rus- 
sell, Director, Office Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State, and representatives 
from eleven different Embassies in 
Washington. 


Short Takes 


DR. WICKS HONORED: About 300 
friends and admirers of Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Minister Emeritus of All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, 
gathered at the church to congratulate 
him on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday in February. Included in the 
throng were a Catholic priest, two 
rabbis, a Presbyterian minister and the 
Catholic mayor of Indianapolis. Com- 
menting editorially upon the occasion, 
the Indianapolis Star said, in part, “Love 
for one’s fellow man knows no age or 
time. Service to one’s fellow man need 
not diminish, but can grow ever greater 
through the years.. The living proof of 
this is Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, Minister 
Emeritus of All Souls Unitarian Church. 
. Despite his technical retirement, 
his active interest in his church and in 
helping his fellows continues. . . .” 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Robert 
Lawson, Minister of the North Side Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, was elected 
Chairman of the Church Relations Com- 
mittee of the Planned Parenthood Clinic 
of Pittsburgh on February 16. He will 
serve for one year. The Committee 
sponsors two annual series of Marriage 
Preparation classes for prospective 
brides and grooms, and assists the Clinic 
in all its relations with church people in 


Pittsburgh. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A spring series 
of lectures on Czechoslovakia sponsored 
jointly by the Adult Education Commit- 
tee of the Arlington Street Church and 
the American Friends of Czechoslovakia 
began on March 30 and will continue 
each Tuesday evening at 7:30 p. m. 
through April 27. Scheduled speakers 
include: Mrs. Jan Papanek, wife of the 
former Permanent Delegate to the U. N.; 
Professor Karl W. Deutsch, Department 
of History, M. I. T.; Professor F. O. 
Matthiessen, Department of English, 
Harvard University; Dr, Ruza_ L. 
Stuerm, Executive Secretary, American 
Friends of Czechoslovakia and Brackett 
Lewis, Executive Director, American 
Relief for Czechoslovakia. 


CALLS: The Jamaica Plain Church, 
Boston, has called Rev. Alexander 
Szent-Ivanyi as its minister. Dr. Szent- 
Ivanyi has been serving the Jamaica 
Plain Church for the past year as the 
interim minister and has now accepted 
a full-time assignment. 

Paul Carnes, Stow, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Church in 
Youngstown, Ohio. He will take up his 
new duties in the middle of June. 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev. J. Robert Bath 
was installed in the Grafton, Massa- 
chusetts Church on March 21. 


Appeal Helps AOA 
Campaign ; 

Unitarians may participate in the ef- 
fort to raise the funds required for the 
American Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children if they wish, by ear- 
marking their contribution for the Uni. 
tarian Service Committee and sending it 
either directly to the Appeal, or to the 
USC which will report the contribution 
to the ats AOA- UNAC Headquar- 


ters. 


The USC is one of the twenty-six vol- 
untary foreign relief agencies under the 
supervision of the American Overseas 
Aid which is the official fund-raising cor- 
poration designated by the State Depart- 
ment to raise the $60,000,000 which is 
hoped will be the United States’ share 
for the United Nations Appeal For 
Children. 


The United Unitarian Appeal is com- 
mitted to an all-out effort to raise $250,- 
000 for the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, $150,000 of which will be used for 
overseas projects, the remaining $100,- 
000 for the Service Committee’s Home 
Service Program and relief of religious 


liberals abroad. 


CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM: On Wed- 
nesday, October 27, the 300th anniver- 
sary will be observed of the adoption of 
the Cambridge Platform, the basic docu- 
ment of Congregationalism as a form of 
church policy. 

The celebration will open with a com- 
munion service for ministers at the First 
Church (Congregational) at noon. This 
service will be conducted by the minis- 
ters of the First Church (Unitarian) and 
of the First Church (Congregational). 

Next on the program will be a lunch- 
eon of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers—the only 
ministerial organization which has never 
recognized the division between the Con- 
gregational and Unitarian churches. ~ 

In-the afternoon there will be a his- 
torical session at the First Church (Uni- 
tarian) at which the speakers will be 
Prof. Perry Miller of Harvard and Prof. 
Roland Bainton of Yale. 


A public meeting in the evening will 
be held at the Harvard Memorial 
Church. Gov. Robert F. Bradford has 
been invited to preside. The speakers 
will be James Bryant Conant, President 
of Harvard University, and Charles Sey- 
mour, President of Yale University. 

The entire observance is being planned 
by a joint commission representing the 
Congregationalists and the Unitarians, 
of which the honorary chairmen are 
Prof. William Ernest Hocking and wie 
Samuel Atkins Eliot. 
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— Short Takes 

BROTHERHOOD: Rev. Karl M. Chwo- 

rowsky, Minister of the Fourth Unitar- 

ian Church of Brooklyn, was presented 
with a scroll by the local Jewish B’nai 
_ Brrith recently, honoring his “outstand- 
ing achievements in promoting good 
will amongst various faiths.” . . . He 
also arranged an interracial fellowship 
dinner for the Protestant Council—an 
idea fathered by Mr. Chworowsky two 
years ago... . Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of 
Salt Lake City has just been elected 


chairman of the Salt Lake Council for 
Civic Unity, a race relations group... . 
} 


Brotherhood Sunday was celebrated on 
February 22nd in Unitarian Churches 
throughout the country. Picked at ran- 
dom are some of the reports which high- 
lighted the services of that day: The teen- 
_age group at the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh wrote and produced a 
play entitled “Skeptical Joan” especially 
for the occasion. . . . At the Dallas Uni- 
tarian Church, the rights of minority 
groups were discussed by District Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes, Morris Jaffe and W. J. 
Durham, a Negro Attorney. ... In 
Wilmington, Del., the pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church traded pulpits with 
Rabbi Leonard Gewirtz of Congregation 
Adas Kodesch. . . . The Flatbush Brook- 
lyn Unitarian Church had as_ guest 
speaker the Rabbi Joseph Klein of 
Temple Beth Emeth who spoke on “The 
Nature of Reform Judaism.” . . . At the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
Rabbi Norman J. Siegel of Congrega- 
tion Beth Israel preached on “The Re- 
construction of The World.” . . . Dr. 
Robert Killam of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, offered a challeng- 
ing analysis of the “manifest duplicity” 
in the acts of many Americans, and said 
that brotherhood was the “inescapable 
condition for an America that would be 
worthy either of her great past or of a 
great future.” 


SENEXET: Advance plans for The Re- 
treat at Putnam, Conn., were announced 
by Mrs. H. P. Whitney in March. They 
include a three-day retreat for the Green- 
field Group immediately after Easter, 
followed by a full house by the Connecti- 
cut Conference of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches led by Rev. James F. 
English; a group of young people, April 
23-24, led by Rev. Carl A. Hansen, of 
the Connecticut Conference. The Read- 
ing Associates, another Congregational 
group, will use the Retreat in May, rec- 
‘ommending reading for ministers and 
laymen; the Hartford Alliance is making 
Jans for June at Senexet: and a sum- 
r institute is planned in addition. 


BUILDING GOOD WILL: Sunday 
breakfast before the service was a happy 
idea of the newly merged Belmont-Wav- 
erly Unitarian Church. The youngsters 
were served at an earlier sitting in order 
to be in time for Church School which 
commences at 9:30 a. m. . . . Current 
copies of The Christian Register will be 
placed in the offices of Dallas doctors 
and professional people who are inter- 
ested, according to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice of the Dallas 
Church, which promoted the project... . 
April is Guest Month at the First Unitar- 
ian Church in Pittsburgh. Each mem- 
ber is being asked to write at least one 
friend who is not a Unitarian and urge 
him to pay a visit to the Unitarian 


Church in his city during the month of 
April. 


WEST POINT: The Rev. John Nichols 
Booth, Minister of the Church of All 
Souls, Evanston, Ill. preached at the 
West Point Military Academy on Marcn 
14. Mr. Booth is the author of the 
pamphlet, /ntroducing Unitarianism, 
The Quest for Preaching Power (Mac- 
millan 1943) and numerous books and 
articles on travel and South American 
politics. 


HOUSING: The District Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing of which Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister of the All Souls’ Unitar- 
ian in Washington, D. C. is a member. 
is recommending that the National 
Capital Housing Authority be em- 
powered by Congress to build 5,500 ad- 
ditional low-rent housing units. 


ADD RADIO: Frank Faux, President of 
the Congregation of the Memphis Uni- 
tarian Church, who has made a long 
study of India, was a guest on the 
Memphis forum over WHHM on Febru- 
ary 8 when the subject “The Future of 
India” was discussed. . . . 


BARTH HONORED: More than 125 
persons gathered at a testimonial dinner 
at the Macfadden Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, to honor Rev. Joseph 
Barth and “dedicate” his newly pub- 
lished book, The Art of Staying Sane 
(Beacon Press}. Special tribute was 
paid to Barth as one of Miami’s out- 
standing community leaders by the may- 
ors of Miami and Miami Beach, Senator 
Claude Pepper, James J. Marshall and 
other civic leaders. Dr. Richard Hoff- 
man paid special tribute as a psychia- 
trist to Mr. Barth’s book. Special guest 
of honor and principal speaker was the 
Rev. Donald Lothrop, minister of the 
Community Church of Boston, who came 
to Miami for the dinner. 
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US---USRR 
(Continued from page 24) 


constructive and thorough on some local, 
national or international problem, 
whether universal disarmament or the 
providing of child-care centers for work- 
ing mothers. Something constructive 


-and thorough. Then we shall not need 


to worry about what Russia is or will be. 


NOTES 


1. See Food or Famine, by Ward Shepard. 
2. See Norman Thomas, The Call, p. 15, 
August 6, 1947. 

Martin Luther’s Catechism, question 95. 
New York Times, page 46, October 12, 

1947. 

New York Times, October 1, 1947, page 

24, 

6. Schenectady Union-Star, page 17, Octo- 
ber 17, 1947. 

7. On the first of these three points, reading 
such books as the following is a convincing 
procedure: The Development of the Soviet 
Economic System, by Alexander Baykov; 
Russian Economic Development Since the 
Revolution, by Maurice Dobb; Soviet 
Russia—a Living Record and a History, 
by W. H. Chamberlin; The Soviets in 
World Affairs, by Louis Fischer; the still 
standard Soviet Communism, by Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb. Such a new book as 
USSR, A Concise Handbook, edited by 
Ernest J. Simmons, should be sufficient on 
this point for the average reader. The de- 
velopment of Soviet industry between 
1929 and 1938 was astounding but com- 
pare the figures on page 267 of Simmons 
with corresponding figures for the USA in 
the World Almanac. 

8. December 16, 1946. 

9. October 20, 1947, pages 1, 4. F 

10. In Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. 

11. Of October 19, (page No. E5). 

12. As in the April, 1947, American Mercury. 

13. New York Times, October 1, 1947, page 4. 

14. His syndicated column, October 4, 1947, 


Pee 


Sr 


page 6. 

15. See Christian Century, August 27, 1947, 
page 1017. 

16. See Christian Century, September 3, 1947, 
page 1040. 


17. September 22, 1947, page 20. 

18. Such as Norman Thomas, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Oswald Garrison Villard. 

19. See Christian Century, June 25, 1947, 


page 793. 

20. Christian Century, page 993, August 20, 
1947. 

21. Chicago Daily News, page 12, Feb. 22, 
1946. ; 


22. May 17, 1947, page 7. 

23. New York Times, page 3E, October 12, 
1947. 

24. October 5, 1947, page SE; and his 1946 
book Soviet Politics is in general a good 
corrective for misinformation. 

25. See “Time for a Positive Morality,” by 
Henry A. Murray, M. D., Survey Graphic, 
March, 1947, page 195. 

26. New York Times, page 13, July 138, 1947. 

27. Drew Pearson, October 24, 1947. 

28, Like Between the Lines. 

29. See the New York Times for July 20, 
1947, page 13. 

30. In this connection, people should keep 

‘posted on what the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists is doing. Non-scientists 
may join it, especially as associate mem- 


bers. 
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- ROUND TABLE: The status of the 
United Nations was one of the subjects 
taken up at the round table discussions 
which took place in the Arlington Street 
Church in connection with the Youth 
_ Conference which was held on February 
15. Mr. Carlyle Holt, correspondent at 
Lake Success for the Boston Globe, told 
of his admiration for the intelligence, 
ability and hard work of the UN repre- 
sentatives and emphasized the steady 
success of the UN’s functional organiza- 
tions such as World Health, Narcotics 
and Aviation. “As long as the United 
Nations talk around the conference table, 
there will be a chance for peace,” Mr. 


Holt said. 


PALESTINE: Rev. N. W. Lovely, Min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Antonio, spoke on Palestine to the 
Blue Key Fraternity of Trinity Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, recently. He conclud- 
ed: “The Palestine question has far 
more than two sides and no one of them 
seems to be totally right.” 


HAVEN: Lack of gas pressure a few 
weeks back forced several Buffalo 
churches to cancel their services. But 
the First Unitarian Church, which is 
coal-heated, was able to provide shelter 
for persons suffering from the cold. The 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve reported that 
the church doors were open to persons 
of all faiths whose homes were unheated, 
and announced that those who brought 
blankets could sleep in the church over- 
night and use its kitchen facilities. The 
newspapers referred to the Unitarian 
church as a “haven.” 


COURSES: The First Unitarian Society 
of Salt Lake City (Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son) is conducting two ten-week courses 
on “Psychiatry and Psychology for To- 
day,” and “Man Against Myth”... . 
The First Unitarian Church of Miami 
(Rev. Joseph Barth) reports that their 
lecture courses “Great Books” and “Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry” are attracting 
capacity audiences. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . 


. having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


a 


CHARLES PHELPS WELLMAN 


When the news of the death of Charles 
Phelps Wellman came on February 27, 
it brought to many who read it a deep 
sense of personal loss. Mr. Wellman 
was one of those rare individuals who 
kept a quick social conscience, moti- 
vated by a deeply religious and, in the 
best sense, Christian spirit. A pure 
idealist, he never wavered in his alle- 
giance to pacifism and social justice. 
Mr. Wellman had the temperament which 
combined a deep concern for social 
causes with an equally deep affection 
for,individuals. He was one of the ref- 
erence points for all of us in the integ- 
rity and simplicity of spirit and 
motives: 

Wellman was born in Griffin, Georgia, 
October 23, 1877. After graduation 
from Meadville Theological School, he 
was ordained in the Unitarian ministry 
at Lancaster, Pa., on his twenty-sixth 
birthday. His other pastorates were at 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Humboldt, Ia.; Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; twice at Channing Church, 
Dorchester; and Leicester, Deerfield and 
Woburn, Mass. 

Services were held in Rockport, Mass. 
where he was living on March 2, 1948. 
He leaves his widow and two children. 

D. Es 
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MRS. EDITH CALTHROP BUMP 


On February 2, Mrs. Edith Calthrop 
Bump, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Samuel R. Calthrop, who was the second 
minister of the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church, died in Syracuse, New York. 
An active member of her father’s church, 
she was also deeply interested in the 
Boys’ Club founded many years ago by 
Dr. Calthrop to provide a place of rec- 
reation for boys and young men. She 
was also affiliated with the Onondaga 
Historical Association, the Syracuse- 
Museum ‘of Fine- Arts, the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association and the League of 
Women Voters. The funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Glenn O. Can- 
field, minister of the May Memorial 
Church. 


OTIS B. RUGGLES: 


Mr. Otis B. Ruggles, a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
and a member of the Reading, Mass., 
Unitarian Church, died December 3. He 
was a retired signal supervisor of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and had been 
active for many years in civic and 
municipal affairs in Reading. Funeral 
services were held at the Unitarian 
Church and burial was in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery. 


FOOD: The First Parish in Cambridge 
reports that the contributions of the par- 
ish for food relief to Europe have now 
exceeded $5,000, and that actual food 
packages and cans total 3,775. 


SCHOOLS ~ 
(Continued from page 36) 


To be sure, we have not yet fulfilled 
that ideal. We never will, no matter 
how much we improve our schools the 
country over, because our ideals will al- 
ways outrun achievement. Democracy. 
is so enduring and so lovable because 
it can never be perfected but always 
leaves the door open to a new and 
greater future. Its sense of morality is 


‘of the highest type—a morality that is 


never self-satisfied, a moral conscious- 
ness that will forever criticize the insti- 
tutions it has created. “To be an Ameri- 
can,” said Santayana, “is of itself al- 
most a moral condition, an education 


and career.” 


The very fact that we all appreciate 
the need for a higher quality of educa- 
tion, is the proof that our standards 
have not degenerated. The spiritual 
mission of the school to maintain the 
life and advance the welfare of society, 
is more difficult to transmit to the many 
who now seek education than it was in 
the days when education was reserved 
for the few. Organized religion can help 
in this struggle to regain quality and 
continuity of culture, if it becomes again 
what it once was, “a pillar of fire going 
before the human race in its great march 
through history and showing it the way.” 
But only by retaining its freedom from 
the State can it retain the freedom to 
criticize, guide and uplift mankind. 

“In a free government,” said James 
Madison, “the security of civil rights 
must be the same as that of religious 
groups.” The churches must respect the 
supremacy of American principles of 
government over self-interest or become 
what they most abhor, experimental 
pragmatists to the point of anarchism. 
By sacrificing their worldly ambitions, ~ 
by accepting their place as the ally rather 


-than the dictator of our democratic 


morality, the Churches can again become 
a powerful leaven and bring about the 
reconciliation of the city of man with 
the city of God. Let them heed the 
admonition of the great English Catholic 
historian, Lord Acton: “In the progress 
of political right, in the development of 
freedom in the State, the Church should 
recognize one of the first among its 
human duties and the highest of its 
earthly rewards.” ~ 2 


: 
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~ dom of a person. 


Case for Freedom 


There is something more important 
than the preservation of the separation 
of Church and State in the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 8. The preservation of the 
freedom of religion itself is the greater 
good implicit in this momentous ruling. 

We of the Larger Fellowship in the 
great Unitarian tradition of religious 
liberty know this best of all. It is the 
center and soul of our faith that unless 
religion is unbound it is not good reli- 
gion. We believe that it is the right and 
the obligation of every person to seek 
the truth for life, openly, adventurously 
and without any external authority. 

All of the orthodoxies deny this free- 
dom. Their members are under author- 
ity. Whenever articles of belief that may 
not be questioned are prescribed, there 
freedom is thwarted and the spirit of 
man is held down. 

In the founding of the United States 
it was understood that religion in the 
established churches of Europe kept the 
people in bonds. The founders were 
more concerned with the spiritual free- 
dom of the person than they were with 
the relation of Church and State. They 
were against the establishment of reli- 
gion because it was bound to restrict 
and even destroy that freedom and thus 
nullify true religion in the lives of the 
people. 

The first article of the Bill of Rights 
is for the protection of religion itself 
and of persons in the quest and exer- 
cise of their free faith. 

In the case that the Supreme Court 
decided, Mrs. Vashti McCollum had com- 
plained that the “released time” system 
in the public schools of her home city, 
Champaign, IIl., by means of which chil- 
dren received religious instruction in the 
public school building from teachers of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths, 
violated the principle of separation of 
Church and State. It also embarrassed 
her son, John Terry, who was the only 
child who would not attend the religious 
classes. ; 

The court really had regard for this 
individual child and his right to freedom 
in religion, even the right not to believe 


in God. The court said, in the eight 


to one decision, that the state of Illinois, 
in_ granting invaluable aid to sectarian 


_ groups, makes “use of the state’s compul- 


sory public school machinery.” 

This compulsion is against the free- 
Only by this freedom 
can there be great religion. So we be- 


lieve in the Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship, a community of religious liberty 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


which seeks together the highest things 
in the spiritual life. Let us tell you more 
about it. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, Minister. 
Church of the Larger Fellowship, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Short Takes 


LECTURE TOUR: “The Ministry to 
Children,” a lecture in two parts (“The 
Approach of Progressive Religious Edu- 
cation Today” and “The Use of New 
Techniques in Religious Education”) 
was given by Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs at 
the First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles, Calif. on March 18th and 19th 
respectively. Mrs. Fahs has recently 
concluded a six week lecture tour of 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Berkeley, 
Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. She is a noted Beacon 
Press author. 


THE PEOPLE, YES! A recent issue of 
the magazine Church Business, carried 
an article by Rev. Russell R. Bletzer of 
Erie, Pa., entitled “Reach the People!” 
In this article Mr. Bletzer names four 
technics of public relations for churches: 
The weekly news bulletin, news releases 
to community newspapers, paid adver- 
tisements in newspapers, and radio. He 
names the difficulties facing each technic 
and describes how they may be over- 
come. 


OFF FOR EUROPE: Mrs. Harry 
Hooper, wife of the minister of the 
Staten Island Unitarian Church, left for 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and France on 
March 19, in connection with projects 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. On 
her return in May, she will undertake 
extensive speaking engagements. 


CANDIDATE: Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, Director of the Department of the 
Ministry of the A. U. A., is among the 
twelve candidates of whom five will be 
elected to the Board of Overseers of the 
Harvard College this spring. 


HONORED: Dr. John A. Kinneman, 
member of the Bloomington church and 
professor in the department of social 
studies at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, has been elected vice president of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. . . . Frank E. Fuller, also a 
member of the Bloomington church, 
farm manager and internationally known 
amateur photographer,’ has been made 
an associate member of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
He has recently had exhibits on view in 


South Africa, India and Scotland. 


mm 


TRAGEDY: On Friday, March 12, news 


was received of the instant death of Rev. 
and Mrs. George Gilmour in an auto- 
mobile accident near Frostville, Florida. 
The obituary will be included in the 


next issue of The Register. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 

Emeritus 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 
for the active 
For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
Quiet Rest. 

Fifteen miles from Tucson. 

Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 
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GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


May 22-25 Set for 
May Meetings Dates 


Outstanding speakers, panel discus- 
sions on vital issues, dinners and many 
special events will feature the gathering 
of hundreds of representatives of Uni- 
tarian churches from coast to coast and 
from Canada when the annual May 
Meetings are held in Boston from May 
22 to May 28. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, perhaps the 
one American who knew Gandhi more 
intimately than any other, and who very 
recently returned from a trip to visit 
him shortly before the tragic assassina- 
tion, will address the Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship on Gandhi, and will give an- 
other talk on the great Indian leader at 
the Anniversary Week Banquet. Other 
speakers will include Dr. Julius E. War- 
ren, former Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts and presently Superin- 
tendent of Schools in University City, 
Missouri; Cord Meyer, President of 
United World Federalists; Dr. Henry J. 
Cadbury, Chairman of the American 
Friends Service Committee; and Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, President of the 
University of IIlinois. Many other 
speakers are yet to be announced. 

All ‘the independent Unitarian socie- 
ties will have important meetings during 
the week, and the 123rd Annual Meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
to decide basic policies of the denomina- 
tion and consider resolutions will take 
place at the Arlington Street Church on 
Tuesday evening, Wednesday afternoon, 
and all day Thursday. All the meetings 
of the week are open to the public ex- 
cept for business meetings, (not includ- 
ing the 123rd AUA Meeting), directors’ 
meetings, and committee meetings. 

Registration will be at 25 Beacon 
Street on Saturday, May 22; and dele- 
gates and visitors are urged to register 
early with the Hospitality Committee, 
which will ensure the reservation of 
rooms and meals in hotels to settled 
ministers coming from more than Ben 
miles from Boston as guests. 

Monday, May 24, is Alliance Be 
Tuesday is Education Day; Wednesday 
is Ministers’ Day; and Thursday is As- 
sociation Day. The name given the da 
suggests the dominant activities of the 
schedule; but each day is crammed with 
activities. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee luncheon this year is to be held 
Monday instead of Tuesday, and the 
reservations have to be limited to 200. 

On Sunday, May 23, the Alliance will 


hold an open house and tea at 25 Beacon 


Street; the seventeenth Annual Junior 
Choir Festival, one of the most 
colorful events of the week, is ‘also 
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scheduled for Sunday; and the Anniver- 
sary Sermon at the Arlington Street 
Church, also set for Sunday, will be 
given by Dr. James Luther Adams of 
the University of Chicago. 

Details of the week will be available 
shortly in the form of a complete pro- 
gram. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION: The Annual Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
election of a moderator to serve for two 
years, nine regional vice presidents to 
serve for one year, six directors to serve 
for three years, and six directors to serve 
for one year, and for the transaction of 
other business, will be held in Boston, 
Mass., in the Arlington Street Church on 
Tuesday, May 25, at 8 p. m., on Wed- 
nesday, May 26, at 3:30 p. m.; and on 
Thursday, May 27, at 9:30 a. m. and re- 
convening at 2 p. m. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual 
Meeting of The Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society will be held in Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., at 2:15 p. m. on May 
24, 1948, for the transaction of the fol- 
lowing business: (1) to hear reports of 
the officers and board of directors; (2) 
to elect officers and directors for the en- 
suing year; (3) to consider proposed 
amendments to the by-laws; (4) to con- 
sider such other business as may prop- 
erly come before the meeting. 

CARL 'B. BIHLDORFF, Secretary 


A.U.A. Nominees 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nominat- 
ing Committee lists below the nominees for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 25, 1948. 

MODERATOR TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
George Dinsmore Stoddard, Urbana, Ill. 
NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YHAR 
Rev. Edwin Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, 
Ind 


John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, Mass. 
Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, Can. 
Leonard Hunting, Tacoma, Wash. 

Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR THREE YEARS 
Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Everett Moore Baker, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, Bloomington, Il. 
Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Alwyn K. Evans, Berkeley, Calif. 
Roman L. Hruska, Omaha, Nebr. 
SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 
Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 
Representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 


Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to ‘the Association or its constitu- 
ent members. 

Rev. Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St, Louis, Mo. 
‘Representing the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. ‘ 

Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

David B. Parke, Buffalo, INS Y. 
Representing the American Unitarian 
Youth. 


Biographical information on the candidates 
nominated appeared in the February issue of 
The Register, pp. 52-54. 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
Sanford Bates 

Irving D. Dawes 

Mrs. Kenneth McDougall 

Frederic G. Melcher 

Tracy M. Pullman 


Thaddeus B. Clark, ex officio, representing 

the Unitarian Ministers Association 

David B. Parke, ex officio, representing 

the American Unitarian Youth 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, repre- 
senting the General Alliance 

Dwight S. Strong, ex officio, representing 

the Unitarian Laymen’s League 

Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman 


' Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as 
follows: 3 


“Nommations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent society, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to the date 
of the meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official ballot for 
said meeting.” 


The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will be held on Tuesday, 
May 25, 1948. 


PRESS-TIME BULLETIN 


As this issue of The Register goes to 
press, additional nominations by peti- 
tion have been received in accordance 
with the By-laws from a group calling 
itself “Unitarian Signatories” of which 
Rev. Edward H. Redman, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is chairman. Biographical notes 
on these nominees will appear in the 
next issue. They are: 

Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., layman, Way- 
land, Mass. 

Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 

H. R. Stevens, layman, New York 
City. 

Rev, Merrill O. Bates, Cotes Pointe, 
Michigan. 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 
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\INTRODUCTORY NOTE by Judge Lawrence G, Brooks, chairman of the Editorial Advisory 
_ Board: “The reasons for publishing Mr, Davidow’s article.written some months ago are two- 


fold: the reluctance to refuse the columns of The Register to a Unitarian conscientiously critical of 
its policies; and the fact that there is a certain timeliness in the article not so much for its attack 
on Communism as that it is an attempted refutation of a previous article in the May Register 


entitled “Hysteria Does Not Help.” 


If reading Mr. Davidow’s statement will prompt a re- 


reading of the article on hysteria, a double purpose will have been served. It will bring anew 
to the reader’s attention the dangers from hysteria at a time even more tense than when the 
original article was written. It will demonstrate how an obsession can warp the critical faculties 


of an otherwise intelligent individual.” 


REJOINDER TO: ‘Hysteria Does Not Help’ 


This is a venture to present the other side 
of a shield regarding the conflicting ideologies 
of Russian Communism and American democ- 


racy. One viewpoint has been given quite a 


deal of prominence in The Christian Register 
within recent years. This article is an attempt 
to state some fundamental facts in support 
of the traditional American way of life, with- 
out in any way ignoring any genuine com- 
plaint concerning defects or abuses of our 
American Republic. It is also the attempt, 
however, to speak frankly and _ realistically 
about the Communist experiment. However, 
in all of ‘this, there is a great deal of difference 
in being critical of conditions within the 
United States that require change or improve- 
ment, and that wholesale condemnation of 
America which with vitriolic acerbity attacks 
everything in our country and by inference, 
if not outright statement, says that life in a 
totalitarian state is superior to what we have 
in the United States. 

In other words, it is hoped that what fol- 
lows may fairly and more adequately acquaint 
our Unitarian Fellowship with ‘those facts 
which demonstrate the real genius of the 
American people. The idealism of American 
democracy furnishes the hope that the onward 
sweep of dictatorship which has brought death 
and’ destitution wherever it has extended its 
influence and control, may be finally halted. 

Specifically, the writer desires to examine 
and reply to an article which appeared in the 
May issue of The Christian Register written 
by Judge Lawrence Brooks, entitled, “Hysteria 
Does Not Help.” It is necessary to point out 
the fallacies upon which Judge Brooks’ article 
is predicated, the assumptions which are not 
provable and the distortions, both stated and 
inferred, which can work great havoc in our 
efforts as liberal Christians to help our people 
and our nation in the trying days ahead. 

There is no desire to impugn the motives 
of the writer of the article in question. It 
may be safely said that Judge Brooks was 


undoubtedly imbued with high purpose and a 


genuine desire to be helpful. The quarrel is 
with his manner of dealing with the problem 
and the unfortunate pattern it contains. 
Undoubtedly tension between the United 
States and Red Russia is increasing. But is 
it not better to say that this tension is one 
that arises almost completely from the uni- 


lateral acts of Communist Russia, involving 


violations of treaties, unwarranted interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other peoples, 
the dragooning of millions of men and women 
into slave concentration camps of Russia, the 


employment of force, violence, coercion, ter- 


rorism, physical torture and even murder to 


Russia, chiefly because of the fight 
Germany. During the war, the ad- 
in Washington had gone all out 


by LARRY S. DAVIDOW 


to propagandize in favor of Red Russia, mis- 
leading our people into believing that Russia 
was a democracy. To that end many of our 
Federal agencies had disseminated information 
that was highly flattering to Communist 
Russia, although founded more upon fancy 
and fiction than upon fact. 

However, the growing distrust of Russia 
flows naturally from an increasing awareness 
of our people of the true nature of the Com- 
munist despotism. It is becoming more evi- 
dent with the passing of time that Communist 
Russia is an aggressive and explosive force 
and is working for the overthrow of democracy 
and the establishment of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” the euphemism that describes 
the power and might of that oriental ruler, 
Joseph Stalin. 

Any one at all familiar with the facts of 
the Russian dictatorship knows that there is 
absolutely no freedom of the press, or any 
other freedom, in Russia. Any comment in 
Russian newspapers or periodicals or any pub- 
lication of the Communist Party, the world 
over states the official view and position of 
Communist Russia. That is a positive fact. 
Nothing but confusion is brought about by 
comparing the official pronouncements of 
Communist Russia with the individual and 
wholly unofficial expressions of private citi- 
zens in the United States. Confusion is con- 
founded to stamp with equal responsibility 
the controlled press of Russia as the mouth- 
piece of Russian Communism and the free 
and individual statements of American news- 
papers and other periodicals. 

Why not complain about the “criminals in 
the Kremlin?” After all, to describe the occu- 


_pants of the Kremlin as criminals is a fair 


description of the men who run the affairs 
of Russia. Why hesitate to speak the truth, 
and particularly, why mislead our people by 
suggesting that the Kremlin occupants are 
fair and honorable men? Our own officials 
have not ordered the induction of civilians 
into. concentration camps. Our own officials 
have not ordered the execution of countless 
men and women without trial or without 
even being confronted with any stated charges. 
Our officials have not ousted the governments 
of any other countries, officials elected by a 
majority of the peoples. Yet all this and 
more has been done by Stalin and his asso- 
ciates. How can Americans arrive at an 
honest conclusion concerning our relations 
with Russia, a most important and necessary 
task, unless they know the true nature of the 
government that rules Russia and so much of 
the rest of the world today. 

In any discussion dealing with current issues, 
is it fair for Judge Brooks to ring in a de- 
scription of the misguided former United States 
Attorney General’s “action that occurred al- 
most thirty years ago and which involved the 
staging of those indefensible” Red Raids? 
That diversion can only serve to befog the 


. 


~, 


issue. That can only lessen the effect and 
appreciation of present Russian interference 
with the peace of the world, an interference 
which is growingly understood by our own 
people and which, of course, adds to the sus- 
picion and fear of Russia. Does the harking 
back to Attorney General Palmer in any way 
mitigate the present Communist Russia’s 
assault upon the freedom of other peoples? 
What possible connection can the Palmer 
episode of almost a generation ago have with 
the growing uneasiness that our people now 
have toward Russia? Since the subject has 
been introduced, however, by Judge Brooks, 
why not more fully state that what Palmer 
did in 1920 was repudiated by the American 
people and his deplorable conduct had as 
much as anything else to do with the destruc- 
tion of Mr. Palmer’s hopes to become 
President of the United States. Why not re- 
call the magnificent way in which our country 
protected civil liberties and maintained the 
right of even aliens during the last war? 

At the same time, let us remember that 
in Russia, millions have been killed by de- 
liberate barbarities practiced by the Russian 
government upon innocent and unoffending 
people. There are now from fifteen to twenty 
million political prisoners in the various slave 
concentration camps in Russia. These un- 
fortunate millions owe their present plight 
to the fact that they were opposed to the 
political regime of the ruling clique. Without 
the benefit of either charges preferred against 
them or of trial, they have been swept into 
these modern cesspools of horror and cruelty, 
where they grind out their lives in unbe- 
lievable conditions of filth, squalor and human 
degradation. A despotic government exploits 
them, cruelly and vengefully, and in a manner 
the like of which has not disgraced mankind 
since the beginning of time. If it affords any- 
one any comfort, it may be added that Hitler 
followed the Russian example when he estab- 
lished his concentration camps. 

The Gestapo under Hitler, and the Secret 
Police of Red Russia, now called the MVD, 
both have arrested people without warrants, 
and have tortured them and even killed them. 
Both have imprisoned men and women under 
inhuman conditions and have visited punish- 
ment upon relatives of these unfortunates and 
have confiscated their property—all of this 
without the benefit of trial or judicial pro- 
ceeding. 

At the present time the Russian secret 
police, the MVD, manages and exploits the 
labor of these millions of men and women 
in the concentration camps. These  un- 
fortunate occupants of Stalin’s slave camps 
receive no compensation for their work; they 
are scantily fed, ill clothed and improperly 
sheltered. Their mortality rate is incredibly 
high. 

With all of its mistakes in the past, al- 
though in recent years its conduct has been 
fairly free from any justifiable criticism, it is 
a gross misstatement to suggest that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, of the 
House of Representatives, is an American 
counterpart of the Gestapo and the Russian 
M.V.D. The chief assailants of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities have been the 
Communists and those misguided people who 
claimed that when the Committee sought to 
expose the nature of the criminal conspiracy 
Russia is carrying on in our own country 
against the people of the United States, it 
was acting in an arbitrary manner. 

It is deplorable that there are those in re- 
sponsible and influential positions who are 
‘unfamiliar with the nature of. the Communist 
conspiracy. It cannot be stated too strongly 
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that the Communist Party is not a political 
party as we Americans know the meaning of 
that term. The Communist Party and its 
followers in the United States constitute an 
illegal criminal conspiracy to destroy the Amer- 
ican government and foist upon our people, 
through force and violence, the despotism of 
Russia. They have resorted to everything 
from mayhem to murder to obtain their ob- 
jectives. Would any sane person support the 
right of gangsters and murderers to plan and 
execute their plots to kill? There is no better 
case for the Communists and their ilk. 


Unless the American people learn this fact, 
a great deal of harm will come to our citizens. 
Communism is not merely an idea. Commu- 
nism is a state of war upon mankind, the 
world over. That war began in 1917 with 
the organization of the Communist Interna- 
tional. That war has been waged incessantly, 
vigorously and continuously ever since. To 
suggest that this condition of warfare can be 
met with words alone is tantamount to say- 
ing that a charging jungle tiger can be wooed 
to docility by speech. Finally, in this re- 
gard let it be remembered that Stalin himself 
has said that American democracy (which 
Communists often call capitalism) cannot live 
together with Communism. Stalin is deter- 
mined to overthrow the democratic countries 
and establish his police state the world over. 


The pattern of Communist purpose and 
action which involves the subjugation of the 
whole world to Communist terrorism is too 
well known to anyone at all familiar with 
_ Stalin’s well-established strategy and_ tech- 
niques, to leave any doubt as to what the 
Communists plan and the manner thereof. 
Hitler once stated his full plan in detail in 
his Mein Kamf. Similarly, through the offi- 
cial pronouncements, these and resolutions of 
the Communist International, it is well 
known what the Russian dictator is plan- 
ning to do. Recent events in Hungary and 
elsewhere indicate quite clearly that the ob- 
jectives stated by the Communist Interna- 
tional are being worked for with grim reality 
and determination. 

Another aspect of the situation which must 
be understood, or we ignore it at our peril, 
is the hard fact that Stalin has a gangster 
mind, and is surrounded by those who are 
equally criminal and anti-social. This crimi- 
nal type of mind respects only one factor— 
force. Stalin and his aides yield and have 
only yielded to a superior strength or a 
showing of capacity to exert superior strength. 
Tt is in this climate alone that one can at- 
tempt to get along with Stalin. It is not 
without significance that Stalin evinced ad- 
miration for only one man, whose friendship 
for years he tried desperately to win—Hitler. 
When a democracy makes a concession to the 
gangster mind, that concession is taken as a 
sign of miserable weakness. It only increases 
the appetite of the gangster for more and 
larger concessions. Again the lesson of Hit- 
ler should be remembered. 


How reasonable is it to assert that the 
Russian Communists “regard our ignominious 
failure to solve the housing problem through 
a combination of political chicanery and labor 
and management selfishness and incompetence 
as proof of the failure of private enterprise, 
and they are not far wrong.” Without in- 
dulging in controversy about the correctness 
of Judge Brooks’ description in attempting to 
explain the shortage of housing in the United 
States, what basis is there for the gratuitous 
assertion that the Communist attack proves 
that our system of private enterprise is a 
failure? Here again is the insinuation that 
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Russia has solved the housing problem, and 


by comparison, the system of private enter- 
prise has failed. There could be no greater 
misapprehension of ascertainable facts. 


Housing in Russia is in a worse state now 
than it was in the last year of the Czar be- 
fore the beginning of the First World War in 
1914. Without being unmindful of the room 
for improvement and the need in our own 
country, where, in the whole United States, 
do you have whole families sharing one room 
together, as is the plight of the people in 
Russia? In the largest Russian cities there 
is a terrible over-crowding, with insanitary 
conditions rampant. But when one gets into 
the rural areas of Russia, one finds the prim- 
itive conditions have not changed and cer- 
tainly have not improved. If one wishes to 
devote a moment to the Russian Communist 
concentration camps where millions of -un- 
fortunate men and women drag out their 
miserable lives, one finds himself at a loss 
for appropriate words with which to describe 
the utter absence of even the most elemen- 
tary living conditions. By. any yardstick, 
Russia has failed miserably to solve any prob- 
lem in favor of the people. Communist Rus- 
sia is a discredited and hollow mockery of 
civilization. Communist Russia is a_bank- 


rupt and terroristic police state which has - 


utterly failed to improve the lot of the aver- 
age Kussian. When one adds to this the com- 
plete denial of the most elementary rights, 
including tree speech, free press and the like, 
it takes rash boldness indeed to hold up the 
Russian position and attempt invidious com- 
parisons with what is going on in the United 
States. 


Let Judge Brooks remember that the de- 
struction of seven million bushels of pota- 
toes was ordered by American bureaucrats, 
through the exercise of war-time controls that 
we must hope will soon cease. As against 
that, may we remind the reader that Rus- 
sian despotism in one bitter winter alone, 
1932-1933, through an artificial famine, when 
Stalin was determined to collectivize the 
farms and reduce the Russian farmer to his 
present serfdom, brought about the death of 
about seven million men, women and _ chil- 
dren. Our bureaucrats, through stupidity, 
destroyed seven million bushels of potatoes. 
Stalin, through deliberate purpose, destroyed 
the lives of seven million men, women and 
children. What is. the conclusion when we 
strike a balance? It would be helpful indeed 
if the critics of American economy would 
entertain a more evenly balanced picture of 
the facts of life, instead of being so ready 
to suggest that our country cannot possibly 
be right but is always wrong. 

It is not fair to say that our democracy has 
much to apologize for. Again we have here 
that carping criticism that suggests that we 
cannot possibly have anything good in the 
United States. It would be more accurate to 
say that we have reached in our own coun- 
try the highest degree of self-government and 
the largest sharing of wealth running to the 
benefits of the most people than anywhere 
else in the world in all recorded history. 


True, there is room for improvement. It is 
quite possible that we shall never reach per- 
fection, because it is inherent in man that 
every success and achievement whets_ the 
appetite for more. 
but a steppingstone for attainment tomor- 
row. 
that our country has traveled farther along 
the road to making possible the greatest 
amount of human happiness, based upon free- 
dom and possession and enjoyment of ma- 


men must pay—never perfect, 


What is obtained today is 


Notwithstanding this, it must be said ° 
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terial comforts, all attendant with the high- 
est living standard the world has ever known. 
If this sounds like boasting, then make the 
most of it. — 


With all the barrage that has Konica 
against the American system of private en- 
terprise, it is about time that something be 
done to state the case for American democ- 
racy. 

Finally, the position of the American people, 
devoted to liberty and the personification of 
the dignity of the human personality, is well 
known to all those who have access to the 
facts. Today, it is only in Russia and those 
other areas now under the baneful control of 
the dreaded Russian secret police, that what 
is the truth about our country is not known, 
or is being distorted.  Instinctively men, 
women and children the world over know 
that our country is truly a land of oppor- 
tunity and well-being. No greater boon can 
be conferred upon any person outside of the 


‘United States than to permit him to come 


into our country. Yes, we have our short- 
comings, and we shall continue to have our 
share of them. It is the price that mortal 
but seeking 
perfection. This is our glorious fact. 


The United States does not want war, 
and sincerely so. We do not covet; nor do 
we cast envious eyes upon the territories of 
other countries. We are dedicated to peace, 
and in two wars have sought to aid the cause 
of peace. On the other hand, Stalin, like 
Hitler, will not go to war if he can have 
what he wants without war. But Stalin is 
planning for war, make no mistake about it. 
Stalin is pursuing his course toward world 
domination. It is the sheerest folly and erys- 
tal gazing to talk in terms of yielding to the 
only dictator in the world today. As our for- 
mer ambassador to Russia, William C. Bullitt, 
once said, “Russia will not stop. Russia must 
be stopped.” 

The writer is one of those who believe 
that democracy is the flowering of Christian- 
ity in the realm of government. Unitarians 
have played a prominent part through the 
years of the history of our country. Our de- 
nominational strength in numbers has been 
far outmatched by the influence that Unitar- 
ians have exercised. Our country needs the 
help of our denomination. Our best efforts 
will not be exerted unless and until we have 
a better perspective and a truer appreciation 
of what democracy in action in the United 
States is and what it can be. It is in the 
climate of our devoted loyalty to America, 
as well as loyalty to the cause of humanity 
the world over, within the protecting influence 
of liberty, that the world must look to for 
inspiration and leadership. ‘ 


MEDICAL AID: The Medical and Sur- 
gical Relief Committee of America con- 
tributed to the USC 50,000 units of in- 
sulin which were sent air freight to the 
Walter B, Cannon Memorial Hospital in 
Toulouse, France, for Spanish Republi- 


can refugees. 


TO BENEFIT USC: Among the boueite 
held during March for the USC and the 
American Overseas Aid-United Nations 
Appeal for Children was the presenta- 
tion of “School for Scandal, - by the 
Little Theater at the Unitarian Church 
in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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